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‘Standard 


PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
Baths & One Piece 


Lavatories 











Comfort, convenience and health are at your command if your sleeping 
apartment or dressing chamber is equipped with a “Stawdard” Porcelain Enam- 
eled Lavatory. There is a personal satisfaction in having a modern lavatory 
for your own individual use, always at your service and ready for your toilet 
with hot and cold running water. Its presence obviates the necessity of par- 

tially dressing to go to the bathroom, possibly to find it already occupied. 
“Standard” One Piece Porcelain Enameled Lavatories by their snowy white- 
ness, chaste design and smooth service are an adornment to any apartment. 
They are absolutely sanitary and so easily kept clean and withal so eco- 
nomical that no reason remains for you to be content with the old-fashioned, 
unsightly and unhealthy wooden washstand. 
The lavatory shown in this illustration is The Copley, costing 
approximately $45.50 not counting piping and labor of installation. 
Our Book MODERN BATHROOMS shows many illustrations of beautiful one 
piece lavatories; prices of each fixture are given in detail. This book was 
prepared by experts and is the only one giving expert information regarding 
this most important subject. Free to any address for six cents postage. 
CAUTION: Every piece of “Standard” 17 are bears our guarantee “Standard” **Green and Gold”? label, 
and has our trade-mark “! cast on the outside. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the fix- 
ture it is not “ Weare. Refuse substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg, Co. Dept. M PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showroom in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 31st Street 
London, England: 22 Holborn Viaduct, E. C. 
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SVPWrUwr SPR 


Will be open for the season on June 24th by the manager of 


the famous 
HOTEL SOMERSET, BOSTON 


The same high class service and cuisine that obtains at the Somerset will 
be a feature of this new summer resort hotel. 
The Summit Spring Hotel is perfectly appointed and with every 
requisite for convenience and comfort that is to be found in any of the 
palatial up-to-date city hotels. 
Golf, boating, driving and every form of outdoor recreation. Climate 
and scenery unequalled. 


For reservations, illustrated booklet, and other particulars 


ALFRED S. AMER 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, Mass. 
Representative, 3 Park Place, New York City 


CET Me 


ey at 
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INTERVALE 


HOUSE 


White Mountains 


At the head of and overlooking the famous Saco Valley, in the midst of the 
most beautiful scenery in the White Mountains. Hotel perfectly appointed; 
lighted with electricity ; open fire places, steam heat; many rooms with private 


baths; telegraph and _ long-distant telephone. 


Excellent Golf Links. 


Special rates for June. Send for illustrated booklet. 


H. S. MUDGETT, Intervale, N. H. 


Or HARRY T. MILLER, Ass’t Mér., 3 Park Placé, New York. 





FARRAGUT HOUSE, 
RYE BEACH, N. H. 


ACCOMMODATING 300 GUESTS. 


Situated on the fashionable Nogsth Shore, 50 miles 
from Boston, on the Boston & Bays R.R., East- 
ern Division. 

Attractions: Splendid roads for automobiling, one 
of the most perfect nine hole golf links in New 
England, bathing beach one and one-half miles long, 
pavilion equipped with hot salt baths. For terms, 
etc., apply to 

FRANK C. HALL, Rye Beach, N. H. 


HOTEL SORRENTO 


AND COTTAGES, 


SORRENTO, ME. 
Will Open June 28 








APPOINTMENTS MODERN IN ALL 
RESPECTS. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS, STEAM HEAT, 
PRIVATE BATHS, SALT AND 
FRESH WATER FISHING, GOLF 
AND TENNIS. 


SEVERAL WELL FURNISHED COT- 
TAGES FOR RENT TO PRIVATE 
FAMILIES. 


S. M. RISTEEN, 
Manager Hotel 





he Womestead 7? s2rs for tower. 


Bailey Island, Me. 


T. E. HAZELL, Summit, N. J. 








WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Crawford House 
Twin Mt. House 


Fabyan House 
Summit House 


amen the foothills of the Presidential Range, in th 
ba centre of summer tourists’ travel in the United “States. 
ven to automobilists. BARRON, MERRILL 
ite Mountains, N. H. 











Waumbek and Cottages 


JEFFERSON, N. H., 


IN THE 
WHITE MOUNTAINS. 
SEASON JUNE TO OCTOBER. 
Family Cottages a Special Feature. 
Superb Golf Links and Other Attractive 
Out-of-Door Sports. 


Information and booklet, address until pepe, A. J. 
Murphy, Manager, Laurel House, Lakewood, N. J. 























WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H 


Profile House and 20 stage 


Conducted for the comfort of a refined patron. 
age. Fine roads, GOLF, TENNIS, BOATING, 
and all popular amusements. Location wnsur- 
passed. Address 

C. H. GREENLEAF, President, 


CITY HOTEL, 
The Vendome, Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
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THE NEW MAGNOLIA 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
MAGNOLIA, MASS. 


MAGNOLIA HOTEL, 28 MILES FROM BOSTON. A MAGNIFICENT BATH. 
ING BEACH, GOOD MUSIC, DELIGHTFUL DRIVES, AND A RARE COMBINA. 
TION OF SEA SHORE AND COUNTRY ATTRACTION. RATES: FOR CIR- 
CULAR AND DIAGRAM OF ROOMS ADDRESS 


CHARLES H. MOWRY, Manager, 147, Summer Street, Boston, Mass 































THE ATLANTIC, NANTASKET BEACH, MASS. 
A Quiet, Dignified, Homelike Hotel for Particular People. 


Oa oe hill. 

At the head of the finest 
beach on the Mass. coast. 

One hour from Boston (20 
miles) by boat or train or auto. 

Latest Sanitary appoint- 


ments, 

Sea bathing, absolutely 
safe, water of agreeable tem- 
perature. 

Numerous and varied 
drives over fine s. 

The usual attractions for the 
entertainment of guests. 

Nantasket Beach, under the 





M litan Park Commis- ——— Bret é ‘ 
ma, = restricted and — ne ste Sacant f bud’ 3 2 

esirable as a summer resort than ever before. No on Reservation or at Hotel. Rates, $4.00, An attractive table of rebates 
for long-term guests. No objectionable peopie. J. LINFIELD DAMON, Jr.. Mgr.. The Thorndike Hotel, Boston. 











rhe Asquam House || EARLY SUMMER SEASON 
HOLDERNESS, N. H. 

A first-class pi my ote ye oN ~ the summit of Woodstock, Vt. 
Shepard Hill, 1,000 ft. above sea level, and ‘300 above the 
Asquam Lakes. Most charming view in New England from 


roof garden. Every room commands an extensive view of 

lakes and mountains. Driving, boating, bathing, fishing. . 

Open June to October. Booklets. e 
oY Se. ie. OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


L A K E B 0 M 0 S E E N NINETEEN PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 


GLENWOOD-IN-THE-PINES. Tie aca gl: met ae HEE 


June 27. For information and terms address * 
ARTHUR B. WILDER, Manager. 





Rates, $8 to $12. 
W. C. MOUND, Prop., Hydeville, Vt. 


ORWELL, VERMONT [7 0K-< HEAD INN 


This charming and popular resort 
opens ¥ =e ~— ituated in Lake Me ak 

ain Valley only a short distance from 
E AGLE Fort Ticonderoga, among the Green ROCKPORT, MASS. 
Mountains. House comparatively new 
and heated with steam, and from its 











| mg a beautiful view of the Adiron- 


ack Mountains is had. The table i . ; 
INN supplied with an abundance of berries, Seasho re; ] 00 rooms, pri- 
milk, cream and vege es tl : 
farm which is ren in connection. vate baths. Automobiles 
Beautiful drives in every direction, ° 
and a first-class livery is connected, at moderate rates, mak- f rom Station and to let. 


ing it an ideal spot for a summer’s recreation and rest. Al- 
titude 650 feet, no hay fever, no mosquitoes. Rates $8 per 
week u oe yo size and location of rooms. Address 
F. B. KIMBALL 


rwell, Vt. C. B. MARTIN, Hotel Wadsworth, Boston 


Booklet and other information furnished upon application. 
¥F. B. KIMBALL, Proprietor. 
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BERKSHIRE HILLS 





Ohe 


MAPLEWOOD 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 















WILL OPEN JUNE 1ST. 


Send for 19053 Booklet before 
looking elsewhere. 


ARTHUR W. PLUMB, Prop’r. 





Yhe 
Templeton Inn 


In the Beautiful Hill Town of 


TEMPLETON, MASS. 


“The Town of Magnificent Views.” 


Will be Opened for the Sixth Season, 
May 27th, under the same 
Management. 


The Inn stands in a commanding position, front- 
ing upon a beautiful Common. It is luxuriously 
furnished, steam heat in every room, purest spring 
water, unexcelled cuisine, beautiful drives, fishing, 
tennis, croquet, billiards, pool, picturesque trolley 
tides, hill climbing, excursions to mountains and 
lakes. 

Terms booklet, and further information of 


P. BLODGETT, Manager. 














BERHSHIRE HILLS 


CURTIS 
HOTEL 


LENOX, MASS. 


New brick Colonial butlding in center of 
village, with all modern improvements, 
Always open and comfortable. Pure air, 
pure water, open wood fires, steam heat. 
The table service is excellent. Elevation 
1300 feet. Furnished cottages for rent. 









William D. Curtis, - Proprietor 




























Ghe 
VICTORIA 


BOSTON 









will appeal to readers of 7he 
Independent who wish to break 
the journey to the mountains 
or seashore. Under the same 
management as the Islesboro 
Inn. ; 



























LESS THAN A BLOCK FROM 
COPLEY SQUARE. 











EUROPEAN PLAN. 













HARRY L. BROWN 
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CASTLE so UARE HOTEL 


Tremont St., Castle Square and Chenties St. Bost 
EUROPEAN PLAN—STRI CTLY FIRST C 

Boston Hotel Co., Lessees. CH SLES E. SPEEPER. Manager. 
me intercommunicating and ae distance telephone in eve 

single Rooms, with free =e of bash ft ir aay, 

Double Bulten Parlor Alcove Chambe t' 

day. 150 Double Suites, Large Parlor Alcove | Chamber and a private 

Bathroom, $3 per oy. Baggage Transferred Free. 


THE NORWOOD 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
FIRST CLASS WITH MODERATE CHARGES. 


For pleasing views and delightful trips by motor cars and trolley 
Northampton will not yield to any part of New England. 


G. A. KEELER, Proprietor. 


MASSASOIT HOUSE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


All conveniences, Suites with private baths. 
Convenient for Commercial and Tourists’ Parties. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN 


Enjoys the reputation of being one of the oldest and best 
Hotels in New Engiaad. 


W. H. CHAPIN, Proprietor. 


The United States Hotel 


BOSTON, MASS, 









































Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
Terminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district. Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 


TARIFF OF RATES: 


American Plan, = = $2.50 per day & up. 
European Plan (room only) 1.00 ‘ « & up. 






























TILLY HAYNES, 


Proprietor. 


JAMES G. HICKEY, 
Manager. 












THE ABBOTSFORD 


(Convenient for families or ladies alone) 
. 186 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Telephone, 21800 Back Bay 
A strictly first-class famil ERotet for: po Back Bay 4-3 tran- 
sient pally. engagedinadvance. Near-Back Bay Station, 
Trinity Place na. Public Library, ‘Art Soca and 
Trinity . One block from: ‘el 


ectric cars to all 
theatres, public places and suburbs. 
MRS. C. G. FRANCI§, Manager. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
MANOMET POINT} © 4,827: 


Seashore and country combined. A charming place toyspend a 
yacation. The Inn is an old-fashioned, comfortable, well kept 
house, with the best of water supply and sanitary plumbing, plenty 
of shade, fine bathing beach, fresh and salt water fishing, boating 
and out-door games, delightful drives, grounds twenty-six acres in 
extent. Inn opens June 29th. [Illustrated folder on application. 
Rooms secured now. 


THE GREYLOCK HOTEL 


Williamstown, Berkshire Hills, Mass. 


HOWARD ECKERT. FRANK M., EMERY 
Open from May to Nov. ist. 


Music, Dancing, Golf and Dowling. Steam Heat and Open Fires 
Elevator. Rooms en Suite with Batt Illustrated Circular Mailed, 


The Berkshire Inn 


Opens May 26th. 





Ardmore Inn 











Great Barrington, Mass. 


SEA CLIFF INN 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 





Cuisine Excellent. Efficient Service, 


Bookings by E. M. GUILD, Treasurer. 
31 Market Square, Providence, R.'I. 








HAMPSHIRE HILLS. 


THE PARK VIEW. 


Up.todate; all modern improvements; cuisine 
the best; faces beautiful park; delightful drives 
and walks; free boating; livery and atstomobiles 
to let. Rates $7 to $10. Automobile Omnibus 
four times a day to Holyoke, connecting by frolley 
with Mt. Tom, Springfield, Northampton, and 
other towns. Booklets. 


‘iy Ww. DILLON, Prop., 


Belchertown, . - = = £=Mass. 
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HOTEL THORWALD 
BASS ROCKS, Gloucester, Mass. 


One of the most picturesque and | chavening spots on the Ca) 

Hotel is thoroughly modern and first claga in € respect. Fine 
bathing beach, vg ocd golf links, beautiful Stives, pe walks. 
rates tor the season. For booklet and information address 


MRS. LUCY A. JACKMAN. 





WAVELAND VILLAS 


Waveland Station, Hull, Mass., reopens June 10. 
Excellent bathing, modern improvements ; first-class 
board. References. Mrs. F. M. PAUL, 27 St. 
James Ave., Boston. Telephone. 








OTEL A SPINWAL 


Oo. D. yo ag yt nox Mase. 
¥y 30 te Nov. x 


, Cool, paanediind Climate— Pure Water 
is Yor« Orfrce Murray Hill Hotel. 











NANTUCKET ISLAND 
BEACH = focation 


H Oo U Ss E Send for Booklet 


G. H. BRINTON, Siasconset. Mass. 











OAK LAWN HOUSE 
IN BERKSHIRES. 


-Accommodates 50; large rooms, baths, broad piazzas, shade, 
delightful location. ‘Write for particulars, 


E. G. LAIRD, Proprietor, Stockbridge, Mass. 


STOCKBRIDGE 


MASS. | ‘splendid oo 


eet ances rb Golf'Course 
REDAN | 3 ave tee 4 Sepeinted Hotels in the Berk- 


st of service. ,Spring, Summer, 





Matchless 
ma 





"idee 


HEATON y = 
WM. G. HAVILL, M 
HALL ALLEN T. TREADWAY Prop. 


N. Y. Office, Hotel Longacre, W. 47th St. 


THE HEADLANDS 
ROCKPORT, MASS. 


Extreme end of Cape Ann; most desirable location on the 
whole North Shore ; uilding lots at reasonable prices ; also, 
to let, furnished, one new cottage, 8 rooms, fitted for either 
one or two families. Apply on the premises to 


JASON GILES. 











LEE, MASS. 
The Greenock Inn 


A new hotel, opened in May, 1903. _Accommodates 100 people. 
seeped one modern! ty - d. Private baths; electric 
:elevator service. The ta pu , ae with the best 


7g ‘England 
tennis. 

from N. Y 
and Doviklet. Ne 8 SAVAGE, 


THE HARBOR VIEW 


EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
OPEN APRIL 1 TO NOVEMBER 1. 
For Permanent and Transient Guests. 
W. F. OSBORNE. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 


THE FAMOUS 


PEQUOT HOUSE 


and Cottages. 


Opens June ms Rates $5 daily, $21 week! 
tages, each 6 to 12 rooms and bath. Electric ligh 


home cooking. Outdoor amusements, golf, 

etc. yo class gece car service. Through trains 

~~ Write for rates, references, 
‘op. 




















and upward; 22 cot- 
$300 ‘to $1,500 


for season ; tanto $15 weekly; full hotel service; no housekeeping 
cares. 


SUMMER ANCHORAGE NORTH ATLANTIC 
ADRON, S. NAVY. 


U. 
HARVARD. YALE *VARSITY BOAT RACES. 
N. Y. Yacht Club rendezvous. Always entertainment. 


For terms, &c., write to W. H. HAGER, Proprietor. 





MAPLE VILLA 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, INTERVALE, N. H. 


Delightfully situated; modern.“ Opens May Ist. 


Write for booklet. 


.GEO. E. GALE. Prop. 


The Walpole Inn 


WALPOLE, N. H. 


OPENS MAY 25th, 1905. 


Circular with Photographs on Application. 
Mrs. M. F. HITCHINGS, Manager. 











Iron MountainHouse 
J ACKSO WHITE MOUNTAINS, 


N. H. 
OPEN JUNE 1st. 


Fine walks and drives; steam heat and 
all modern conveniences; rooms with 
bath, open fires. Reduced rates dur- 
ing June. Send for illustrated booklet. 





W. A. MESERVE, . + Proprietor 

















GRAY’S INN 


The best Summer Hotel 
of its size in New Eng: 
land. Write for book- 
lets to 


C. W. GRAY, 





JACKSON, N. H. 
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HYDE MANOR 


SUDBURY, VT. 
Capacity 250 guests. In the heart of the Green 
Mountains. SPECIAL RATES FOR JUNE. 
For illustrated booklet address, 


A. W. HYDE & SON. 


VAILL COTTAGES 


South Bluffs, Block Island, R. I. 


June 24:—Golf, Tenis, bething, sailing, fishing; driving, 
music, Pure Lot, Bebpeely health. Illustrated booklet. Address 
. Vaill Cattages, 3 Park Pl., N. Y., at any time. 
Afcer Muy 15, Block Island, R. I. 
Miss J. M, VAILL, Prop. _RAY PAYNE, Mer. 


WATCH HILL, R. I. 


Ocean House, Watch Hill House 


AND COTTAGES 
Conducted for comfort and refined patronage. Fine 
automobile roads, golf; tennis, boating and all popular 


amusements. Address, 
J. F. CHAMPLIN. 
HILL VIEW INN, 


Winchester Center, Conn.—Altitude 1,400 feet ; modernly_im* 
proved ; all amusements ; superior accommodations. ’ Booklet. 


OLD LYME INN 


LYME, CONNECTICUT. 
The beautiful scenery of Old Lyme, its cool, sea breezes, its invit- 
ing drives and its well equipped {nn, supplied with pure and whole- 
some water, make the place an attractive resort. Always open. 


Send for booklet. 
H. M. CAULKINS. 

















Manhattan Beach 
MANHATTAN BEACH HOTEL. 
Will Open Wednesday,.June 14th. 


T. F. SILLECK, annemeiieaa 
289 4th Ave., at Sed St. oN. ¥y , 


THE ‘ORIENTAL HOTEL * 


Will Open Thursday, June 22d. 


JOS. P. GREAVES, Ma A ’ 
289 4th Ave., at St., N. Y. 


Ge Tel..6246 Gramercy, care Town and Country 
Hotel and Travel Bureau. 











BRIGHTON 
BEACH 
HOTEL ™4in,22"* 


Opens Wednesday, June 7th 
E. CLARK KING, Proprietor | 


New York address, HOTEL VICTORIA, 
Broadway and 27th St. | 











THE INN 


RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


Now open for the Season, 


Beautiful and healthful surroundings, fine drives, steam 
heat, open fires, excellent cuisine. 


Address Mrs. B. S. WARNER, The Inn, Ridgefield, Conn. 


KHONOMOC INN 


WATERFORD, CONN. 


On Niantic River, near New London and Long Island 
Sound, Excellent table. Tennis, boating, bathing, calling, 
fishing. No malaria. COTTAGE to rent; ten rooms. bat 
and laundry; furnished for housekeeping, or table board at 
Inn. Open fires. Wide piazzas. Pure water. Perfect 
drainage. 





Mrs. GEORGE M. MINOR. 





New York 


SOUTH BAY HOUSE, 
SAYVILLE, L. I. 
160 feet piazza on water front. 10 degrees cooler than other 
places. Allimprovements. Apply to C. A. BROWN, Prop. 


THE INN 


Ocean Front Hotel 
Arverne, Long Island 
Season April until October. 

Dainty, quiet, exclusive. June rate, $2.50 per day. 
FREDERICK W. AVERY, Prop. 











MANHANSET 


HOUSE AND COTTAGES 


Manhanset Manor 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. L, N.Y. 


HOTEL will open June 22d. 18 
hole golf links, yachting, driving, 
etc. The New York office, 23 
Union Square, Room 3, is open 
daily, where applications will be 
received. Telephone, 1,277— 
Gramercy. Send for terms and 
illustrated pamphlet. 


ROBERT MURRAY, Manager 


Also Manager of 
Ponce de Leon, St. Augustine, Florida 
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ce River. 


wert: 


ee 


Souvenir book free. 


an “hae 


A magnificent modern hotel for those who appreciate high-class service and environment. 
Yachting, golf, tennis, fishing, pure spring water, orchestra, etc. Open June 17 to October 1. 
Address C. G. Trussell, Manager, Frontenac, N. Y. 


—— 
wat ee > 















THE WYANDOTTE 


AND COTTAGES 
Bellport, Long Island 


Charmingly situated on elevation commanding 
superb view of Great South Bay. Cool breezes, 
beautiful and well-kept shaded lawns. Cot- 
tages for families or individual suites with hotel 
service. Sanitary conditions throughout. 





NOW OPEN. 
WM. KREAMER, = - 





Proprietor 


On Line of N.. Y. & N. H. R.R., 


Blossom Heath Inn 


40 minutes 
from 42d Street 
BOSTON POST ROAD, 

19 miles from Forty-second Street. 
MAMARONECK,N. Y. LARCHMONT, N.Y. 
Automobile Station, Gasoline and 
Lubricants on Premises. 

Open Aut YEAR. 


C. P. FLEMING, Proprietor. 
Telephone, 76 Larchmont 














THE ADIRONDACKS’ 


MOST FAVORED RESORT 


Hotel Ampersand 


AND COTTAGES 


ON 
LOWER SARANAC LAKE 


A Most Delightful Lake and Moun- 
tain Resort. 

OPENS JUNE 24TH 
Perfect Golf Links, Fishing, Rowing, 
Bathing, Tennisand Dancing. Supe- 
tior Music. Post, Telegraph, Tele- 
phone offices in hotel. Booklet. 


Manager 





G. S. MOULTON, - 
Ampersand, N. Y. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 289 Fourth Ave. 





CRAGSMOOR INN. 


A DELIGHTFUL PLACE. 


CRAGSMOOR, ULSTER CO., N.Y. 

Elevation 2,000 feet, 100 miles from New 
York; boating. bathing, bowling, fishing, tennis ; 
rates $12 and up; 10 per cent. discount 8 weeks, 
15 per cent. 10 weeks or more. Telephone in 
rooms. Handsome booklet on application or 
}at Eagle Bureaus. ROBIN DALE COMP- 
TON, 307 Fifth Ave. and 28} West Thirty- 
third Street, New York. 














At “ Picturesque Huletis,” 
ON LAKE GEORGE. 


Write for illustrated booklet to 


HENRY W. BUCKELL, Prop., 
Hulett’s Landing N. Y. 








Hulett House 
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Among The CatsKills. 
O’HARA HOUSE. 


Lexington, Greene County, N. Y. 

Largest and leading hotel in this the most beautifyl, healthful 
and — Aan Pe among the mountains ; in the very center of all 
pesncip ipal potete tnherees ; farmhouse and dairy connected; golf, 

owling, alana and boating ; send for circular. 


B. O’HARA’S SON, Mer. 


THE PROSPECT HOUSE, 


SHELTER ISLAND HEIGHTS, N. Y. 
Will open for the reception of guests in June. 
High Class Family Resort. Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Driving. 
Special rates for the season. , Address 
D. P. ‘HATHAWAY, THe HANOVER, 2 East Fifteenth St., N. Y. 








DUTCHESS HILLS 
SOUTHERN EXTENSION BERKSHIRES 


MIZZEN TOP 


HOTEL AND COTTAGES. 
QUAKER HILL, vnetag leg ym yh = Y. 


Nearest high-class mountain resort to N. Y. Only 90 min- 
utes from Grand Central Station. fie ratlon 191 WD tect Accom- 
modation 350. Golf, Tennis, Orchestra. Seod for bookie 


WILLIAM SMITH O’BRIEN, Proprieto 
N. Y. Office, Plaza Hotel, May Tath to Stst. 


Thompson’s Hotel 


Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 


NOW OPEN FOR THE SEASON. 
Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


EMERSON CLARK, -: Proprietor. 


MILLBROOK INN 


Millbrook, Dutchess County, N. Y. 


An attractive and reserved country resort for health and 
comfort. Quiet and homelike ; good air; excellent table ; 
golf. Weekly rates, $21 upwards. 


Telephone 25 Millbrook. FELIX FIEGER, Manager. 














ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 
LAKE MASSAWEPIE, N. Y. 


Hotel Childwold 


OPENS EARLY IN JUNE. 


Private Preserves of 6,000 acres, Cottage, Colony 

and Camp Sites adjacent. Casino, Sun- Parlors, 

Open Fireplaces, Steam Heat. Golf, Hunting, 

— Boating, Driving. Through Pullman 
ars. 


Booklets,etc. Address 


C. R. ELDRIDGE, Manager. 











Ls 





“* An elegantly appointed hotel in a refined location,” 


HOTEL WILLARD 


252 West 76th Street, 


Between Broadway and West End avenue, near subway. 
express station, Luxurious Suites of twoand three rooms and 


bath. Dining room American and European plans. 
Reasonable Rates for Summer Months. 
ARTHUR T. HARDY, Manager. 


, Telephone, 3284—Columbus. 








Rip Van Winkle House 
“PINE: HILL, -Nv Ye 


Opens June 15. 
Entirely New Management. 
Booklet. 


FREITAG & MAIER, Props. - 
The Tuxedo. Madison Ave. and 59th Street, 
NEW YORK, 











Glen Falls. House 
37th Season. 
Healthy Attractive 
OPEN DECORATION DAY. 


Accommodates 75 
For information address 


H.P.CRUM, = Cairo, N. Y. 


ROUND TOP 
RAVINE HOUSE 


Nicely located among pine trees’; 
large, airy rooms; excellent tabld; 
terms moderate; long distance 
phone No. 52. F 











LEVI MOORE, CAIRO, N. ¥. 











New York Office, HOTEL GREGORIAN, 35th Street; West. |" ‘ 
. a 


‘Bay State Fi . Franklin 








For Lee ey ; 
Country ahd 
Seashore — 
Vacation: 
Cotteurs, 





is very desirable. An open fire with its warm 
the chill of morning ana ev th and cheer offsets 


Open Grate is handsome: Steet 1 
brass. If your dealer hasn't it, Ba — pd black enamel and 


BARSTOW STOVE CO., Providen R, 
55 Portland Street, Bostou, Wee. 
Write for Ilustrated Circular. 
Makers of Bay State Furnaces, Ranges and Stoveg, 





HOTELS—-NEW YORK 








Fifth Avenue Hotel, 110 AND 112 WEST 72d ST. 


New York, N. Y. 
Most famous representative hotel in America. Conducted as a family 
Situated in Madison Square, the most central Apartment Hote l, in 


and delightful location in the city. In heart : ° 
of shopping and amusement districts. which ae incorporated 
American plan, $5.00 and upwards. the perfection of appoint- 


European plan, $2.00 ead upwards, ments for a refined pat- 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. ronage. 


An inspection of the suites and 
furnishings is invited. Refer- 
ences essential. 


GEORGE J. BROWN, Manager 


_ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH), 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c. 
Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50. 


Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and 
business districts. Of easy access from depots and ferries 
by Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 



















































WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Proprietors 































HOTELS—NEW YORK 
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HOTEL GRENOBLE 


56th Street and 7th Ave. 
Opposite Carnegie Hall, New York. 


A SELECT FAMILY AND TRANSIENT HOTEL. 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
RATES REASONABLE. 


FRANK N. LORD, JR., 
MANAGER. 


Also Proprietor DUTCHER HOUSE, Pawling, New York. 
Opens May 25. 





















HOTEL MARLBOROUGH 
Broadway, 36th and 37th Sts., Herald Square, NewYork 
UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 


Completely Renovated and Refurnished T' 
The la t and most attractive LOBBY AND D 


c 

Speci CIAL MEN with sam- 
ples. Thirt Fo ands well lighted SAMPLE ROOMS, with or 
Fithout bath; orty large front suites, with parlor, two 
rooms es travel- 
ing =r 


The Old oni Grill Room ‘ 


OTUN DA 





is an innovation. Unique and original. 
(The German Rathskeller 


is Broad y's greatest attraction for s =: ao Gobes ont 
pogusar music. fy PLAN. with 

ites for | $1.50 and upward; $2.00 “a Pecan with 
bath. Write for or Booklet, 





Sweeney-Tierney Hotel Company, 
E. M. TIERNEY, Mgr. 











Cambridge 


COURT HOTEL 


142-146 W. goth New York 





Excellent location; suites, one to four rooms, fur- 
nished or unfurnished; special inducements for those 
looking for accommodations by the DAY, SEASON 
OR YEAR; TABLE D’HOTE, 6:36 TO 
g:00 O'CLOCK 41. 


Marbury Hall, 


164-166 WEST,74TH ST., 
an absolutely fireproof Apartment Hotel, offers the prettiest 
and cheapest Apartments to be found in the city; one, two or 
more rooms, with bath. Parties desiring a comfortable home 
are invited to inspect our house. 


Tele., 3230—Col. 





L. P. SEFTON, Prop. 








Hotel Martha Washington 


29th and 30th Sts. New York 


Absolutely fire-proof. 
Rooms exclusively for women at moderate rates. 
High-class restaurant for ladies and gentlemen. 


MARK A. CADWELL 


MANAGER 





New Jersey 





HOTEL MAJESTIC. 
Virginia Ave., third house from Beach, Atlantic City, N. J, 
Special rates, $2 per day and upward ; } per week and up 
Elevator from’'street level. Booklet mai 
SAMUEL F. ELLIS, 





Somerset Inn 
is but thirty-five miles from New York, con- 
venient Lackawanna ferries at Barclay and 
Christopher Streets. Altitude 800 feet; 
every advantage; nO discomforts. Mr.Tuttle, 
the Manager, may{be reached on 
*Phone 7 B, Bernardsville, N. J. 





BRIARCLIFF MANOR, N. Y. 


Thirty Miles from New York City 
Hudson River Railroad to 8carboro, Putnam Division to Briarcliff Manor or Harlem Division to Pleasantville 





BRIARCLIFF FARMS—6ooo-acre Westchester County Estate 


__ } Briarcliff Lodge season opens in June 
BRIARCLIFF HOTELS Pocantico Lodge open all the year 


BRIARCLIFF REALTY-—Sites for permanent Country homes 
BRIARCLIFF DAIRY—For the highest Milk Products obtainable 
BRIARCLIFF PRINT SHOP—Handling only the Finest Printing 
BRIARCLIFF OUTLOOK—For the promotion of Country Life 





Briarcliff Information at Windsor Arcade, sth Ave. and 46th St., New York City. Briarcliff Home 


Office, at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y. 


DAVID B. PLUMER, General Manager. 





JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 


IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 





HOTELS—ATLANTIC CITY 

























TRAYMORE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Remains open throughout 
the year. Every known com- 
fort and convenience. Golf 
privileges; running water 
in Bedrooms. | 


TRAYMORE HOTEL CO. 


D. S. WHITE, President 
New York Rep. at 289 Fourth Ave. 








acit 700. Write for. 1905 
4th a 
CHESHIRE MITCHELL. 











~ 
The Salt Breath of the Sea Brings Health. 


Galen Hall sitcrin 
ATLANTIC OLTry, W. J- 
Always Open 


Write for illustrated booklet telling about new buildings, 
bathe, ane camaee. F. L. YOUNG, Gen’I Mgr. 





{ Patrons ang Se House is unique and incomparable. 








The GARDEN HOTEL 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
American and European Plans. 
High-class patronage, famous cuisine. Capacity 


500. Beautiful gardens on the roof. Write. for 
booklet. W. I. FINCH. 











v 








HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, N..J. 


The world’s famous Spring and Summer re- 
sort is most attractive and the climate never 
more invigorating than at this season of the 
year. 


HOTEL DENNIS is delightfully located, 


directly facirig thé Ocean and Boardwalk, and © 
offers an unobst¥icted view from all parts of 


the house. ‘ 
mom 3 tI ; 
.“ieekge heated sun parler on first floor and 
“Swale Sit Parfors on each sleeping floor, all 
Augie ORG g the Ocean: Hot and cold sea 
wafer fin’ ‘private baths: ‘Golf Links in fine 
condition. Opén-all the’ year. 


Walter J. Buzby. 





Hotel Deville, 


Kentucky ave. and Beach, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Best location. Convenient to every at- 
traction. Modern hotel, large rooms 
fronting ocean, single or en suite, with 
private baths, First class service and 
table. Every comfort. Elevator. Ca- 
pacity 300. $10.00, $12.00, $15.00 weekly. 


J. P. GIBERSON. 




















The Pennhurst, 


Ocean end of Michigan Ave., 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J 


Rooms en suite with bath. Long 
distance telephones in rooms. 
Elevator to street level. Booklet 
mailed. 


WM. R. HOOD. 






























HOTELS-MISCELLANEOUS 





“Royal_Musk 
eae 


Niagara 
Toronto, 


Apply to G, T, Bett 
Quebec, or Muskoka 






THE ROYAL MUSKOKA HOTEL 


Muskeka Lakes, Canada a 
“The Grandest Spot in all America 
Lakes of blue set with isles ofemerald. Canoein 
ing, Fishing, beautiful Water Trips, Golf and Tennis. 
Modern hotel, excellent cuisine, cool verandas and homelike 
rooms perfumed by the fragrant pines. Hay fever unknown. 


Less than a day’s jow from principal American cities via 
ra Falls, Detrott, Ohuonoen Solid trates from Buffalo and 


Haudsomely illustrated descriptive matter free 

General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
"Genot Trunk Railwa 
avigation Company, 
Toronto, Canada, 






, Bath- 






System, Montreal, 





BERKSHIRE INN, 
Ocean End Virginia Ave.; Atlantic Gity, N. J. 
Open view; $9 to $15 weekly, $2 to $3 daily; ca- 
pacity 300; elevator; private baths; long distance 
*phones in rooms, etc. 
J. O. & J. E. DICKINSON. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 


Homewood Farm 


TENAFLY, NEW. JERSEY. 


A refined comm home with all modern conveniences; 40 min- 
utes from New York. Capacity for eenty guests. Rates $14 per 
week and upward. Write for particula 


HOTEL BRESLIN» 


On Lake Hopatcong, New Jersey.-"~- ~ 


9% MINUTES FROM NEW YORE, VIA D., L. & W. BR. RB. 
COMMUTATION $10.25 PER MONTH ® 
Hotel is beautifully situated overlooking the picturesque 
rock-bound Lake, with an elevation of 1400 feet above sea 
level. .The Lake is 3 miles long - | 3 miles wide, and is well . 
stocked with Black Bass, Pickerel, etc. It is supplied with 
pure spring water. ms 


Accommodations for 500 Guests. 
with Private Baths. 


Hotel Orchestra Plays Twice Dafily. 
—Descriptive Booklet on Application.— 
House now Open for ape 


Grand Auto Run of 3% Miles over Macadamized Road to 
Hotel. New York Booking Office at — t Victoria, wth 











60 Suites 


St. and Broadway, from 9 to 12 A. M., 


PALMER & MacDOWELL, Proprs. 
Mount Arlington P. 0., New Jersey. 




















DIG Sy, NOVA SCOTIA 
LOUR LODGE 


AND 


MYRTLE HOUSE. 


The two leading Hotels under one management. Furnished 


Cottagesto Let. Write Ausrey._ Brown for Booklets, Etc, 





CANADA 


ABENanis SPRI a 


GO TO CANADA~—KEEP COOL. Thete are’ many 
resorts butif you want Perfect Comfort, Good ae | 


“Sleepy” Beds and the very Best Outing you ever had, go to 
ABENAKIS SPRINGS, P. Q., CANADA. 


The most satisfactory least eupdive summer resort in 


America. Everything for your Comfort and Enjoyment, 
Boating, Bathing, Dancing, Tennis and all out door games, 
Natural Mineral Springs. Rheumatism, Gout, Dyspepsia, 
Nervous Diseases, Insomnia, Diseases of the Liver and Kid- 
neys — with unfailing success. > 
R.G “KIMPTON, Manager, Abenakis Springs, P.Q 





THE INDEPENDENT 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
Crarence W. Bowen, Publisher, 
A Weekly Magazine, Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 


Terms of subscription, payable in advance, one year, 
$2.00; Single Copies, 10 cents. 












































__ HOTELS AND RESORTS—MISCELLANEOUS _ 








THE CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut Ave., 18th and M Sts., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Most Approved Fireproof Construction. 


Handsomest and most conveniently arranged house- 
keeping apartment house South of New York. 











Apartments consisting of 2 rooms and bath, to 8 
rooms and 2 baths, for rent at’ moderate rates, 
Floor plans sent upon application. 














CAMP KATAHDIN 


AND THE 


RANGELEY CLUB 


SUMMER CAMPS FOR BOYS 
IN THE MAINE WOODS. 


AT CAMP KATAHDIN—Canoe trips, mountain 
climbing, coaching parties and saddle horses. Base- 


‘ball, tennis, swimming, rowing and all athletic and 


aquatic. sports. 
care. For boys from twelve to eighteen years. 
place to make boys manly. 

THE RANGELEY CLUB, on Lake Umbagog of 
the Rangeleys, for older boys and college men. 
Long canoe trips to the wilds of Maine and Canada, 
with Maine guides. Best of fishing. 

The two camps are fifty miles apart, but frequent 
trips between will give members of each camp the 
advantages of both. 


Ideal surroundings and best of 
The 


College graduates and athletes in charge. Expert 
tutoring in all branches. For catalogue, address 


HENRY M. COBB, 
51 Everett Hall, Cambridge,’ Mass. 





SUMMER CAMPS 


Camping in Yellowstone Park and the Rockies. 


A limited party, gentlemen and ladies, planning trip, abeut four 
weeks in July and August. Address Robert C. Bryant, Rockford, Ill. 


CAMP WAKE ROBIN FOR BOYS. 
Catskill Mountains. For booklet and particulars address 
E. B. MILLER, Woodland, N.Y. 


AMP LUNKS@OS, summer outing for boys in Katahdin 
Region. Finest scenery, fishing and us ame in Maine wilder- 
ness. In charge ofcollegemen. ATTRAC E TERMS. Booklet. 
Address PROF. BARTON SENSENIG, 122 W. Mt. Pleasant Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAMP POKEGAMA 


A delightful summer outings for boys in Northern Minnesota, 
Fourth season. All sports an es. Careful supervision. 
H. W. SLACK, 735 Olive St., St. Paul, Minn. 


CAMP WACHUSETT 


Lake Asquam, Holderness, N. H. 


Third Season, Boating, canoeing, fishing, swimming, water 
sports. Instruction by a specialist about the birds, insects, 
flowers and minerals of the region. Tutoring, if desired, 
Highest reterences. 
to Camp Wachusett. 


Rev. LORIN WEBSTER, Holderness School, Plymouth, N.H. 


CAMP WHITTIER 


Eighth Session. 
The Summer Camp of the Reckland 
Military Academy is located at 
Point Comfort, Lake Mascoma, N. H. 
All sports and occupations that boy- 
hood loves, under careful supervision. 
Tutoring, if desired. Five cottages 
Seen ae, eee ‘ i , wil 
openJu - For circulars of cam 
Srschooladdress ELMER E. FRENCH, 
A.M., West Lebanon, N. 

















Send for circular to the 

















CAMP ALGONQUIN 


Opens its Twentieth Season on 
JUNE 25, 1905. 


A Camp for Boys in the foot-hills of the White 
Mountains, situated on the shores of Asquam 
Lake, the garden spot of New England. Boys of 
character only are admitted. For circulars— 

Address EDWIN DEMERITTE, 


The DeMerritte School, 30 Huntington Ave., 
BOSTON, MASS. 











If you are going abroad, send your sons * 














Boys’ Summer Camp y,Wudmere’ in 
(SEBAGO LAKE REGION.) 


The kind of vacation that does good. Moun- 
tain climbing, canbveing, fishing—the lifea buy 
loves. Coaching trip through the ite Moun- 
tains, wy ay and companionship of col- 
lege-bred leaders and masters. Tutoring if de- 
sired. Sixth season begins June 29tb. Booklet 
on request. 
IRVING L. WOODMAN, Ph.B., 


1916 Park Kew Bldg., N. Y. City. 





Adirondacks 


SUNSET CAMP and COTTAGES 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET. 
R. BENNETT, Raquette Lake, N.Y. 




















Carroll Springs 


Sanitarium 
Washington, D. C., Suburbs 


Open all the Year 


Treatment of Chronic Diseases by 
Electricity a specialty. New, up- 
to-date apparatus just installed, 
including X-Ray. Best of  sur- 
roundings for Rest Gure. Care- 
ful attention to Diet. Baths, Mas- 
sage, trained nurses. Pure’ spring 
water piped through the buildings. 
For illustrated booklet address 


G. H. WRIGHT, M.D., 
FOREST GLEN, MD. 














ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental es received. 
ears’ experience ; late first Assistant Physician in Middle. 
own, N. ., State Hospital visit before deciding. 

C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D., Easton, Pa. 





SUNNYSIDE SANATORIUM 


For the Out-Door Care and Treatment of Consump- 
tives, Nervous and Chronic Invalids, 
Write for terms’ ms ctreulers 
. CHAPMAN, M.D., Springfield, Vt. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


Or ORCHARD, MAINE. 
furnished ; electric’ lights, runnin 











New cottage by the sea; 
water, bath. 
X 413, Old Orchard, Maine. 






Suminer Bank For Sale or To Let 
at Andover, Mass. 


This beautiful estate, situated in the heart of Andover, 35 
min. from Boston, 3 min. to station and electric cars. This 
house is an ideal home, substantially built with double 
walls, to live in the year around; fireplaces, hardwood 
floors, and electric lights throughout, Grounds, four acres, 
beautifully laid out ; fine old shade trees, shrubs, vegetable 
and flower garden, fruit trees, greenhouse, stable and 
coachman’s house, all up-to-date. For further particulars 
and terms address P. §., Box 256, Newark, N. J. 


WHITE MOUNTAINS 


SUMMER COTTAGE, rent $250.00; well furnished , fronting lake 
and mountains ; unrivalled views; first-class bass and trout fishing - 
boating and bathing. Apply to JOS. A. NESMITH, Lowell, Mass, 


LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H. 


COTTAGE, . beautifully situated, 10 oe and bath, fully fur- 
| eee To ‘let or for sale, Address 334 Commonwealth Ave., 
ston, 











OVERLOOKING 
Take Sunapee, - EX. 
2,2000-ACRE ESTATE. A GRE SUMMER RESORT. 
800 acres farming land can be divided into 400 house lots. 
Would make a fine estate for a ‘pg ey Estimated 
200,000 cords wood and several million feet of hard and 


soft lumber. 100-acre pond, with trout. brook runni' 
24% miles through A, property. Farm ee 
machinery, 80 boiler, 50 h. p. engine, 50 . water- 
wheel, and a miee ledge. One mile from Twin e and 


Twin ‘Lake Hotel, and three miles from Lake Suna 
Also new 10-room house, opposite Twin Lake Hotel, wi in 
2 minutes of Twin Lake. ll modern im rovements, com- 
pletely furnished, ay» fire-place. Price for all, $19,500. 
Address P. O. Box 2,271, Boston, Mass. 





OLD ORCHARD, MAINE. 


For furnished a cottages to rent or OF buy, for building lots or busi- 
ness chances. as W. H. H LISTER, care Wesley G. 
Smith’s Real ‘estate Apency. 


Squirrel Island, Me. 
Furnished Cottages to Rent. 


Fine ocean view. $250 and $175 for season. 
Address MRS. FREDERIC DAN FORTH, Gardiner, Me. 


OGUNQUIT. 


Furnished cottage, 8 rooms, besides bath, etc.; beautiful rocky 
sea shore ; near unexcelled beach ; ample grounds, moderate rent. 
Address THEO. W. W1LMARTH, Sunapee, N. H. 











Mountain Camp and Farmstead For Sale. 


A furnished camp in Southwestern New Hampshire for sale. 
Large farmhouse on estate; many acres of woodland ; 1,800 feet 
elevation ; lake front ; noble scenery. Ideal camp or summer home 
for gentleman’ 8 family. For terms and photographs apply to 

Dr. J. P. SUTHERLAND 
295 Commonwealth’ Ave., Boston, Mass. 








The Governor Van Ness Mansion 


FURNISHED. This old, historic place has 18 rooms, 
large grounds, fine shade, grass tennis court, superb loca- 
tion, with lake and id mountain view. It is for rent from 





July ist to Sept. 23d. Terms, $300. Suitable for large 
family or house party. Address 
E. HENRY POWELL, - Burlington, Vt. 
AUBURN “*tiaitz ° 
MAINE, 


Residence of the Late Ara Cushman. 


Location high, beautiful and healthy; best schools and morally 
and physically the Coenen town in Maine; house and stable thor- 
oughly Ly , electric and. gas lighting new; hard- 
wood fi hout ; Dat 
electric ore: we elve aL 


This prepert 9 including a uae of man for care of lawn 
and garden ouse 7. pureed. piano, billiard 
and pf bedding, dishen’ ezcentin able | linen, sheets 
llow dase ‘an kets and s ear ware), ll be 

tty ist or 15th until Sept. or Oct. 
igs 3 3 600.00 


rty for sale. “For extended descri tion, photo hs, etc., 
sy address C. L. CUSHMAN, Auburn, Me. 4 . _ 
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COUNTRY 


PROPERTY 





For Summer Cottages 


Write The J. M. an Agency. Old Orc 
detailing wants. Prices 00 to $70). Leafiets about the Maine 
A summer cottagt on 


For Rent at CAMDEN, MAINE. 42727 cotts Poth 
bathrooms 


sea and mountain 4 F throughout, 
Cott stone tf 1 $20 to $2,000 season. Appl 
‘cottages to ren 1. r mn. Apply 
RITTERBUBH. Camden, Me. 


FOR SALE or RENT 
CAMP CARIBOU 


Moosehead Lake, Maine 


Summer Cottage on lake shore, facing mountains. Large. Fully 
ra bathroom, hot and cold _ water, sprii 
ance Seeeenens. Through ~— - 


Me., 








.. Trou ing “(bros . i> Daily mai) 
ntal, $300 season, includes boats, ice, fuel, telephone and ali 
equipment. References, photographs, culars. 


-F, 8. SNYDER, 638 Blackstone ot. Boston, Mass. 


BASS ROCHS, ©°vsesTre, 


To let, Lon furnished house, 11 rooms, bathroom, 8 bedrooms ; 
large piazzas; hot-and cold water ; fren ace, gas, set tubs ; near 


golf links; ‘fine Focation on Sea's ed. wron Ww, not asin Oe 
inchester, Mass. 


SEASHORE COTTAGES ON CAPE CP 
Harwich, Mass.; rented coeupteeets furnished ; five to ni 


rooms; bathrooms; all comforts; fine bathing beach ; ustieced 
circular, ,CAIPE, 505 West 124th St. 


North Truro, Mass. 


Directly overlooking Cape Cod Bay, near Be Highland q Light, 
attractive eight room osteae, fully farnish for sale or to 
Always cool. $100.00 for season. Excellent athing and fishing; 
delightful walks and drives. Apply 


L., Public Library, Plainfield, N. J. 


CAPE COD 


BEAUTIFUL NORTH CHATHAM. 
Over an acre. Fine bluff on water's edge, 1,000 feet 
perfect beach. Ten-room house, fully furnished. Broad 
jiazzas. $500 Morris Heights launch, sailboat, skiffs. 
ights in barn, windmill, water tank, sanitary sewage 
a. Running water in kitchen and w.c. Not far from 
O. and depot. Ideal for minister's or teacher's family. 

Price $2,000. For the season on trial $200 in advance. 


REV. G. W. KENT, Providence, R. I. 


FURNISHED HOUSE 


to let for Summer or all the year round; in Holliston, 25 miles from 
ston; 10 rooms, bath, stable,2 acres land; on beautiful vill 
street; electrics pass. $300 till October 1, 1905. per year. 
LELAN D, 22 Minot Building, Boston. 
Summer cottages for 


MAR I © N ® MASS e sale and for rent. 


WILLIAM A. ANDREW, Insurance and Real Estate. 























PORTSMOUTH HARBOR, N. H. 


FOR SALE 


Old style home at Kittery Pt., Me., with two acres of land 
and 300 ft. frontage on Portsmouth Harbor; magnificent 
ocean and harbor view, poating © and fishing, near electrics. 

BUTLER and MARSHALL, 3 Market St.. Portsmouth, N. H. 


Country Estate or Summer Home. 


350 acres—160 timber land, balance Meadow tillage and 
asture. Good 1®room farm house; 30 x 100 ons A 
arn; carriage house; sheds; etc. ‘All buildings in 
pair. Living spring water su ARR ‘g Send stamp for oklet 
of other farms. JOHN W. CR CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW LONDON, Furnished Cottages 











CONNECTICUT 


Large list in the city near Park, or on the shore. 
Every convenience, For particulars, address 
W. S. CHAPPELL, 133 State Street, New London, Conn. 





FOR RENT-—Three Furnished Cottages, 13, 9,and 5 rooms, 
situated on 


Islands 12 miles east of 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Excellent nothing, boating, fishing. Pure air and plenty of it. No 
malaria. Addre: 


86 Whalley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 





Lenox and Stockbridge, Mass. 


Complete List of Cottages offered for the seagon 
of 1905, now ready. 


FROTHINGHAM & MOORE, 
51 Liberty St., New York, or 
WILLIAM D. CURTIS, LENOX, MASS. 
IN. Al. o(DERKSHIRE HILLS. 


“ Abandon Send for 
detailed poem Sy P. os OP ELAND fe Minee Buttdines, Boston. 


“ BREEZY-BRAE,” Madison, Conn. 
Picturesque, vine-covered cottage. Fine grounds, with 
rocks, trees, . aw small fruit, and aoe system; over- 
looking sea ietreet Brest street. Apply G 8. ELDRIDGE, 
199 Van Doren Street, Brooklyn, or Co. ‘DOWD, Madison. 


TO LET AT NEW LONDON, CONN. 


Colonial house, new, Ss bathrooms, library, living room, den, and 
dining room, 5 bedrooms, 6 servants’ bedrooms, new stable. Ap- 
ply to W. 8. ‘CHAPPELL, New London, Conn, 


COTTAGES OR BOARD 


at Fisbers Island, Eastern Point, Pequot. Send for cir- 
cular. L. F. BIDWELL, 2 Lincoln Ave., Norwich, Conn. 


WATGH HILL, R. I. 


Features of this Popular Shore Resort. 

















Salt water on three sides, always cool, only 4 hours 
from New York, 2 hours from Boston, all express trains 
Consolidated R. R. Co., Norwich Line boats connect, excep- 
tional telephone and telegraph facilities, Misquamicut Club 
golf links and tennis courts, deep sea fishing, boating and 
sailing, fine driving and automobiling, unfailing supply of 
pure water under good pressure. Can offer furnished cot- 
tages to rent from $450 to $3,000 a season. 

At Pleasant View, Weekapaug, (formerly Noyes Beach, ) 
and Quonocontaug, from $100 to $600. 

For full particulars, photographs and descriptions, write 


FRANK W. COY 
REAL ESTATE, WESTERLY, R, I, 
ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 


Thousand Island Park 


rooms and ae 3 te 4 broad ‘piazzas ; hot and cold Tunning 
water, pantry, modern conveniences ; large boathouse and steam 
yacht. Finest site on the Island. 
WILLIAM G. TRACY and GRANT D. GREEN, 
xecutors, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ADIRONDACHS. 


FOR SALE: 
ampe on the Saranac Lakes. 
tiv Camp Sites on Lake Placid. 


EN 
Desirable ‘tarnished cottages in the village of Saranac 
Lake. an rovements., URY Real Esta 
e - W. EE, e 
* Bank Building’ Saranac Lake. New York. 


R SALE—0n Lake room Brick’ nearEssex Village, N. Y., fine 

summer ronttence, 14 room brick house, excellent repair; stables 
for horses and co’ early cres of valuable land; shade trees, 
variety of fruit: w water from fake ‘distributed we the house; hot 
air engines at the lake; scenery unsurpassed. For full description 
and terms of sale address owner, (Kev.) CHARLES N. WILDER, 
9847 Prospect Avenue, Chicago, itl. 


Amityville, on Great South Bay. 


One 10-room cottage, with garden and orchard; pleasantly sit- 
uated on the famous ‘Merrick turnpike; Ld fishing on Great 














South Bay within three miles of house. Price ly $25 r month 
# taken ~ year, pot Cay’ large country teat. 1 acres; 
also country seat dress CHAS. 

Franklin tN. Y. “Telephone 4258—F ran G, 




















COUNTRY PROPERTY—MISCELLANEOUS 
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ISLIP, LONG ISLAND 


> ineeies on Great South Bay. Unequalled fishing, 
1 and automobile drives— 





rtyave -comgor Hate e 
CALE = ce peared LN. Y. 
AMAGANSETT, Long Island. 


on, bg 5 yy cottage: seven bedrooms, fourteen rooms, in- 
ding be large piazzas; perfect drainage; one acre of lawn; 
half-m le TR on; property extends to ocean. 
H. P. HUSE, Annapolis, Md. 


$400. 
meyer’s Baybe: 
rentals from up. 








R SALE.—On the east side of Gaston Ave., 

south of Ocean Ave., Arverne, N. Y.; lot 75x115 tear wih 
the furnished house thereon. Appl y to "JAMES O’NEI 
Montrose Ave., South Orange, N. J. 


Babylon and West Islip, L.I. 


Attractive furnished cottages to rent from $300 up. Desirable 
property for sale. Express Station. Catalo; 
JEREMIAH ROBBINS, Babylon, L. I. 


At Quogue, L. I.—Cottage, on the beach; fully furnished; 
bath and laundry; accommodates six in family; two serv- 
ants; rent $500. 

OWNER, 14 Monroe Place, Brooklyn Heights. 
$9,75 











ms; 50x200; fronts agivate 
park Sepia io eg a Long 1 aes; urth 


77) a New York. 


HATHELDORE. 


Near Oakland, N. oe ye plots, two acres, restricted. C. A. 
KINCH, 273 West 70t 








INE ORCHARD,—Furnished cottages at this beauti- 
ful resort; all modern improvements; 2 cottages with 
8 bedrooms each. F. C. BRADLEY, Pine Orchard, Conn. 


and # NECK, ME. furnished cottages delight 
coat T ORPHLEY Jr., 4784 Congress St., Portland, Me. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


Several high-class, strictly up-to-date new houses in beau- 
tiful Marlboro Park for sale or rent. Steam, =. electric- 
ity, hardwood foo eg plumbing. $7. 
Rentals $600 to ark Street” (Erie) Station, 
school, etc. ia Bde. | Choice puildineg plots. 


MONTCLAIR REALTY CO., 153 Watchung Ave. 


Mt. POCONO, PA. 
Furnished Cottages. 9 betroome, Satheeom, spring water, $400. 


Another, 4 bedrooms, etc. 
RANE W WALLER, Morristown, N. J. 


COTTAGE AT 
Mt. Pocono, Pa. 


Ten rooms and bath; completely furnished. One of the 
finest locations on the mountain ; 5minutes from station ; : 
2 acres of lawn and garden enclosed by Bow: wall: " Ice- _ 
house filled satys for use. Rent $400 for Address 

r. BATTEN, 232 E. 1ith St., St. New York.: 

















e, magnificent trees, lawn. 
feet finest beach. No mud limited ow Long Island Sound. 





FOR SALE AT 


STAMFORD. CONN. 


House with eight rooms and space in attic for two ; all im- 

rovements ; seven minutes’ walk from Glenbrook ‘station. 

Lot t seventy-five by three hundred feet. Worth $7,500 or 
Price $5,000. I. B..8 N. 


’ 











COLLIES 


Breeding highly pedigreed Collies 
largely for pleasure (kennels at 
Midland Park, Bergen Co., N. J.). 
I usually have a few of all ages for 
sale at reasonable prices, quality 
considered. 

Correspondence invited. 


L. W. SMITH, Box 271, New York 
Telephone 4173 John 

















Tours July 1 by specially char- 
tered new fast S. 8S. Caledonia, 


FOREIGN TOURS 
(9,400 tons), to Scotland, England, 


Ireland, France, $245, with attractive 


side trips to Relgium, the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy. Other tours 
in May, June and July. Exceptional advantages. Send for pro 


gramme B. 
FRANE C. CLARK, 9 Broadway, New York. 
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UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Select Parties, Leadership of University Men. 
Tour 37a—London to Nap’es, 74 days, $590. 
Tour 77—England and Scotland, 60 days, $480. 
Tour 76—All of Norway to Midnight Sun, 45 days, $3/0. 
Tour 88—Spain and Italy, 73 days, $535. 
Tour 67c—Sicily, Greece, Constantinople, 67 days, $535. 
Tour 73—Palestine and Egypt, 72 days, $670. 
Tour 79—Chateaux of France, 67 days, $550. 
College Men’s Tour—Choice of Itineraries at half price. 
Junior Tour—Open to boys in their teens, 74 days, $425. 
Our Copley Tours are less expensive ; for example, Tour A—London 
to Naples, 71 days, $400. 
Prices inclusive of every exp Srom New York City. 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL, 
201 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 











The Collver Tours 
(de luxe) 


Parties and especial facilities for Independent 
Travelers to 


JAPAN 


AND AROUND THE WORLD. 
SEND FOR DETAILS, 


LEON L. COLLVER, 
368 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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A high-grade typewriter, the equal of any $100 
machine; the superior of many.—Its distinc- 
tive features are: 


Visible Writing, Typebar Action, Easy 
Running and Great Speed. 
Heavy Manifolding. 
Every machine absolutely guaranteed. 


Write for free illus trated booklet. 


SUN TYPEWRITER CO., 222,BROADWay, 


NEW YORK 








The Flowers 


I grow in quantity here in cold New 
England are the best hardy garden 
sorts, the old reliable kinds that every- 
body wants for the border or shady 
corner. Also the best hardy Ferns and 
Wild Flowers of New England suit- 
able for cultivation. Illustrated cat- 
alogue sent on request. 
EDW. GILLETT, 
Southwick, - - - 


Wwax 


antee paid. Give age, quali 


& CO., New York. 
EDUCATION 


FERRY HALL 


For Young Women. 36th nee Preparatory and College Courses. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science. Certificate admits to such col- 
leges as Smith, Vassar, Wellesley, etc. Pry. location, home 
care. Miss FRANCES L. Hvueues, Box 504, Lake Forest,’ tl. 


oor School of Mines and Metallurgy. 
Deperenens of the State University.) Offers courses in 
mining, tallur, Chemnletry. < Civil Engineering, General Science, 


Fine - ment. New buil 
. Lapp, Director. Roa, Mo. 


Mass. 














NTED.—Editors, Clergymen and other educated men of 
business ability to represent us. Weekly ala or r- 
cations, references. D, MEAD 











MILWAUKEE, Wisconsin. 


Milwaukee-Downer College 
For Girls and Young Ladies. College. Seminary (College 
ratory) accredited to Kastern and Western Colleges and Uni- 
versities, Music, Art, Elocution. Rig! ping — — eeeg 
Science. (Department E.) Miss SaBrn, President. __ 





The only Odorless and Perfect Dress Shield made. 





Curvette 


Specialy Adapted for 


Stout Persons., 


Absorbent 


Fos those who perspire 
freely. 





anes ~ wae 


Attached without sewing, 
Quickly removed, 


Linen Mesh 


An Ideal Hot-Weather 








Zouave 
A Detachable Dress and 
Corset Shield. 


Out of Sight 





Specially for Summer 





Shist Waists.. 


pom. — 
No Rubber. Can be Washed. 


Free from all poisonous substances and will not irritate 
the most delicate skin, 


Recommended Journals of Health and the Medical Pro- 
fession for its purity and hygienic qualities, 


Always “ a shield large enough. Garments are often 
damaged by wearing too small a shield. ; 


We make every age en Gn and size of shield required, 
Every by A. | warranted to to wearer, and any dam- 
tesu imperfect 


iting from 1 
shield, will be paid for. 


Shield. 


Short Flap 





Is invisible when worn 
with thin sleeves, 








The Omo Shield is for sale at all the leading retail stores throughout the United States and Canada. 


THE OMO MANUFACTURING CO., 


Middletown, Conn, 
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Chocolates 
and 


Confections 
The crowning 
delicacy to the dinner. 
Hh For sale where the best is sold. 
Instantaneous Chocolate 
Made instantly with boiling milk. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 


1816 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Established 1842 














YOUR DAILY PAPER 
CHRONICLES : 


‘¢Hotel apartments looted”’ 
‘‘Country house robbed”’ 


‘‘Money and valuables dis- 
appear while family sleep”’ 


“Many mourn loss of 
jewels,”’ Etc. ' 











H IDING valuables: in bureau drawers and out-of-the-way 

nooks and corners is a dangerous and foolish practice. 
“SAFECRAFT™” does away with the necessity for all such 
makeshifts. {“SAFECRAFT™ combines beautiful, useful 
furniture with latest model fire- and thief-proof safes. 
Absolute security for valuables in country houses and city 
apartments. Prices moderate, 








Write today for Catalogue “I.” Safecraft Department. 


HERRING-HALI-MARVIN SAFE CO. 


400 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 627 Chestnut Street. 
CHICAGO, ILL., Lake and Dearborn Streets, 
ST. LOUIS, MO., 706 Washington Avenue, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 605 Market Street. 
CINCINNATI, Ohio, First National Bank Building.! 
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USED ROUND THE WORLD 


Wales Baker & Co.'s 


Look for this Trade-Mark 





The Leader 
for 124 Years 





Pleasing to the taste, 
Nourishing to the system, 
Quieting to the nerves, 
An ideal food — good 
morning, noon, and night. 





45—= 
HIGHEST AWARDS 


IN EUROPE 
AND AMERICA 











Grand Prize 
World’ s Fair, St. Louis 


A new and handsomely illus- 
trated Recipe Book sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 


DORCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ye. RY" FLOUR LVS £. 


A MAN EATS 
ONE Barrel OF Flour 
EACH YEAR 


OR ABOUT 


300 Loaves OF Bread 


produce more loaves than ordinary Flour and the bread -with good 
butter will sustain a hard working man without other. variety. 
But that he may have pleasure in eating and thus get more 
strength from it, at little cost of time and care, fill out the form 
below, enclose five two cent stamps to cover cost, wrapping and 
mailing, and send to 


Dept. “A” Pillsbury, Minneapolis, 


before January 1, 1907, and secure by mail 


“A BOOK FOR A COOK” 


This book for a cook is 5% by 9 
inches and contains 128 pages, a book, 


For Practical Women by a Practical Woman. 











With PILLSBURY’S BEST as the Flour used, the barrel will © 
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Odorless garbage 


* “The open sarbage pail is an unrealized source of disease 
* breeding germs that menace the family health no less than bad 
drainage.” —President New York Board of /icaith. 
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“has a Close-fitting lid. No odorscan leak out. Lid 
can’t be nosed off by dogs. An absolute necessity 
in homes where perfect sanitary conditions and 
neatness are valued. Trim and strong; made of 
corrugated steel. Practically never wears out. 

Witt’s Pail /or garbage and for general house- 
hold use. Easy to carry. Two sizes: 5 and 7 gal. 
Ask your dealer for ‘‘Witt’s”’ 


(““witt’s Gan’ Stamped in lid and bottom.) 
Three sizes: No. 1—15%4x25in., No.2—18x25in., No.8—2034x25in. 
If you can’t buy it in your townsend us your dealer’s name, 
we will send you through him on his order, Can or Pail 
On Approval. 
If you like it, pay the dealer; if not, send it back to him. 
_ We will protect the dealer and it won’t cost you a cent. 
If there is no dealer near you, we'll supply you direct. 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. 3 Cincinnati, O. 
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un in the World. 
A Hopkins & Allen 22 
Take-down Rifle for - $940 


OR a limited time we offer to the sport loving boys of America this splendid rifle, regular factory price of it . 
F You can’t afford to miss this opportunity of securing a fine gun for so letie money. a rep ee ae 
ole ana - peg shooter—of great accuracy and has the fine hang and balance and ease of shooting of more expensive guns; 


t is the only take-down rifle on the market for anythin . 
cusiines ent waa ae tik ything near the price Takes long or short rim fire 


8. 
Jt is a fine target gun and will run po up big pocnse— ius the thing for small game, squirrels, rabbits, etc. 
Vacation is coming and the boy with this little gun will have lots of sport wherever he goes. 


You had better write today. MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 





Dept. D104, Chicago, Ill, 











WE ARE NOW IN 


Our New Warerooms 
Seventh Avenue and 49th Street, 


although the building is not entirely completed. 
Because of this unfinished state and to direct atten- 
tion to our new address we will continue for the next 
thirty days to make 





J. B. BREWSTER & CO., _ — : 
Seventh Ave. & 4oth St., A Great Cut In the Prices 


+ rE eel 


Oldest Carriage House in America... ...» of Fine Carriages 
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OUT O’ DOORS 


SUMMER PLEASURES § are. essentially 
out-of-door ones. A\ll the actiyé sports make the 
bath a luxury; add to its delights by using HAND 
SAPOLIO, the only soap which lifts a bath above a 
common-place cleansing process, makes every pore 
respond, and energizes the whole body. It is a 
summer necessity to every man, woman, and child 
who would be daintily clean. Keeps you fresh 
and sweet as a sea breeze; prevents sunburn and 
roughness. Make the test yourself. 





THE PERFECT PURITY of Hanp 


SAPOLIO makes it a very desirable toilet article: 
it contains no animal fats, but is made from the 
most healthful of the vegetable oils. Its use is a 


fine habit. 





HAND SAPOLIO is related to Sapolio only because 
it is made by the same company, but it is delicate, 
smooth, dainty, soothing, and healing to the most 
tender skin. Don't argue, Don’t infer, Try it! 
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FROM NOW UNTIL ' 


July Ist, Not Later. 


There is no more useful garden material 
than what are known as Dutch Bulbs, Hya- 
cinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Crocus, etc. They 
give for a small outlay of time and money 
an abundance of flowers in the house from 
December until April, and in the garden 
almost before the snowis off the ground in 
the spring until the middle of May. These 
Bulbs are grown almost exclusively in Hol- 
land, and in enormous quantities, where! 
they are sold at very low prices. Usually 
they pass through the hands of two dealers, 
and more than double in price before reach- 
ing the retail buyer in America. 

By ordering from us now instead of wait- 
ing until fall you save from 25 to 50 per 
cent. in cost, get a superior quality of 
Bulbs not to be obtained at any price in 
this country, and have a much larger list 
of varieties to select from. Our orders 
are selected and packed in Holland, 
and are delivered to our customers in the 
original packages immediately upon their 
arrival from Holland, perfectly fresh and 
in the best possible condition. 

If you wish to take advantage of our very 
low prices, we must have your order not 
later than July 1st, as we import Bulbs 
to order only. They need not be paid for 
until after delivery, or taken if not of a 
satisfactory quality. (References re- 
quired from new customers.) 

Our import price-list, the most compre- 
hensive catalogue of Bulbs published, is 
now ready and may be had for the asking. 


A Few of the Prices: 
Per100 Per 500 





















Fine Mixed Hyacinths .. . $3.50 $17.00 
: re 85 8.75 
nad - Crocus . 35 1.50 
‘ Narcissus Poeticus . ie 65 2.25 
3. Double Daffodils. - 1.85 8.50 
eos Narcissus Bicolor Empress « : 4.09 18.00 
Emperor ... 18.00 
PITTSBURGH 
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Survey of the World. 


At Ohio’s Republican 
convention, on the 24th, 
the most prominent fig- 
ure was Secretary Taft, the temporary 
chairman, who is now regarded as a 
candidate for the Presidential nomination 
in 1908. For this reason, and because 
he so directly represented the President, 
certain passages in his long address have 
been carefully considered throughout the 
country. Concerning the Esch-Town- 
send bill for the regulation of railroad 
rates he said: 


Secretary Taft’s 
Address in Ohio 


“Tt attempts to give more power to the 
Railroad Commission so that its orders, when 
made, shall be effective until set aside by ju- 
dicial hearing. It does not as yet provide for 
a general fixing of a table of rates by the Com- 
mission, but only calls for a fixing of a maxi- 
mum rate upon complaint with respect to a 
specific instance of injustice. It seems a mod- 
erate measure, calculated to give the added 
power to the Commission necessary to effec- 
tiveness for remedying specific wrongs in rates 
without creating an all-powerful tribunal 
which shall in advance take away from rail- 
ways the power of rate-making and of elas- 
tically responding to varying conditions. It 
will not thus paralyze individual effort in meet- 
ing the changing demands of trade. We can 
certainly trust our lawgivers to respond to 
the popular demand and to regulate the rail- 
ways, so far as they ought to be regulated, 
without interfering with that control over their 
own property. and with that motive for effi- 
cient and economic management which are 
still required to make successful the enormous 
business of railway transportation in America. 
This question must be settled by the Repub- 
licans.” 


The history of the Republican party’s 


sacrifices in favor of human rights, he 
continued, and of its “contest for in- 


dividualism against socialism” proved 
that it was not a party of the corporation 
and of the rich. Mr. Bryan represented 
an element of the Democratic party that 
was hastening as rapidly as possible to- 
ward a doctrine in which vested rights 
are little regarded: 


“He is now formulating a doctrine in favor 
of the Government ownership of commercial 
railroads, to which he hopes to lead his party. 
Against this proposition, I feel confident, the 
Republican party will set its face like flint.” 


This was an additional reason why steps 
should be taken to remedy railway abuses 
by an increased power of governmental 
supervision and regulation, “in order to 
meet the argument that Government 
ownership is the only cure.” To meet 
the deficit in national revenue there were 
“two alternatives: either to impose ad- 
ditional internal taxes or to readjust and 
revise the tariff.” It seemed certain, he 
thought, that the treaty with Santo Do- 
mingo would. be ratified because its pro- 
visions were so equitable and the neces- 
sity for it was so gréat. There was some 
difference of opinion as to the extent of 
the Monroe Doctrine: 


“The President insists that if the United 
States is to become responsible to Europe. for 
the good conduct of the Governments of Cen- 
tral and South America, then it must be heard 
by those Governments when it demands that 
they put their houses in order and so avoid 
the just complaints of European Powers. The 
Monroe Doctrine is difficult to maintain at all 
events, and if we assert it as we do we should .- 
accept the obligations that follow the asser- 
tion of the right.” 


While Mr. Roosevelt did insist upon 
carrying a “ big stick,” he spoke softly 
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and exercised a degree of forbearance 
that the confidence of strength and a 
righteous purpose justified : 

“In one of the South American Republics 
we are at present engaged in attempting to 
rescue the property of American citizens from 
what is said to be an unjust confiscation by the 
sovereign under color of judicial sanction. We 
have asked for arbitration and it has been re- 
fused, and we are waiting now only until Con- 
gress assembles before submitting the facts to 
it for its consideration. Meantime we are ex- 
ercising toward this Republic all the forbear- 
ance that is due to a weaker nation.” 


We should hold the Philippines, he said, 
certainly for a generation, and probably 
for several generations, but they could 
never have the advantages to which they 
were entitled so long as a high tariff wall 
between them and the States was main- 
tained—Governor Herrick was renomi- 
nated by acclamation. He denounced the 
“ professional lobby ” at the capital and 
promised to recommend legislation 
against it. The platform says that Con- 
gress “ should so legislate that American 
ships, with American sailors, shall carry 
American products over all seas and 
through the Panama Canal”; that un- 
just discrimination at the ballot box, 
based on race, color, or previous condi- 
tion, must not be tolerated ; and that “ no 
step should be taken that may imperil 
or threaten our good times.” Commend- 
ing every effort to enforce existing laws 
against Trusts and discrimination in rail- 
way charges, it favors such further legis- 
lation concerning this discrimination “ as 
may seem to the Republican Congress 
and Administration to be wise and con- 


servative.” 
x 


Neither in Secretary 
Taft’s speech nor in 
the platform was 
any reference made to the purchase of 
Panama Canal supplies. On the 2oth 
the Secretary gave to the press a state- 
ment that the Government’s original 
decision as to such purchases had un- 
dergone no change. That decision ap- 
pears to have been suggested by the 
price exacted for 7,000 tons of rail- 
road rails. Mr. Drake, secretary of the 
Panama Railroad Company, says in an 
official letter that, altho the company 


Railway Rates and 
Canal Purchases 
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in June, 1904, bought American rails 
for $21.75 per'ton, the Commission was 
recently required to pay. $26.45 for 
7,000 tons. It is asserted that the same 
rails, for export to Europe, could have 
been had for $20. Public discussion 
of this question may have been the 
cause of the dissolution last week of 
the Steel Rail Association or Pool, 
which for several years past has main- 
tained a price of $28 for buyers in the 
United States. The Commission also 
bought 200,000 pounds of lead from a 
foreign house, whose price was far be- 
low that which American producers 
demanded. A well-known Washing- 
ton correspondent asserts over his sig- 
nature that it was the President him- 
self who said that the Trusts must be 
“made to take their feet out of the 
trough.”——Mr. Elkins’s Senate commit- 
tee has closed its inquiry concerning 
railroad rates. A large majority of 
the witnesses recently testifying were 
railroad officers. It is asserted in 
Washington that the committee, op- 
posing the President’s policy and the 
House bill, will recommend a decrease, 
rather than an increase, of the Com- 
mission’s power over rates, but will ask 
that power be granted for a frequent 
examination of the railway companies’ 
books, in order that discrimination may 
be detected. 

# 

Owing to an extraor- 
dinary popular protest 
against the recent ap- 
proval by the city Councils of a lease of 
the Philadelphia gas works for seventy- 
five years to the United Gas Improve- 
ment Company, the lease proposition was 
withdrawn by the company on the 27th. 
Mayor Weaver’s veto had not been re- 
ceived by the Councils, but it was known 
that already the number of converted 
Councilmen was sufficient to sustain the 
veto at the approaching meeting. It had 
been an exciting week in Philadelphia. 
On the 23d, Mayor Weaver demanded 
the resignations of David J. Smyth, Di- 
rector of Public Safety, and Peter E. 
Costello, Director of Public Works. 
These officers controlled the police and 
fire departments, the prisons, the inspec- 
tion of buildings, the highways, the 


A Reform Victory 
in Philadelphia 
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cleaning and lighting of the streets, the 
water works and many public contracts. 
They insisted upon retaining their places 
until their successors should qualify, be- 
ing confident that the Select Council 
would not confirm the Mayor’s nomina- 
tions. Therefore he summarily removed 
them, appointing in their places Col. 
Sheldon Potter, a lawyer, and A. Lincoln 
Acker, a merchant, both heartily in sym- 
pathy with the reform movement. At 
the same time he retained as his counsel 
ex-Judge James Jay Gordon, of Phila- 
delphia, and Elihu Root, of ‘New York, 
formerly Secretary of War. On the 
following day, Judge Ralston, of the 
Court of Common Pleas, granted a tem- 
porary injunction restraining the Mayor 
from removing Smyth and Costello, and 
another restraining Potter and Acker 
from taking the offices. On the 25th 
Chief Justice Mitchell granted a writ of 
special supersedeas permitting Potter and 
Acker to assume the duties of their of- 
fices pending an investigation by the 
Supreme Court. Chairman Winston, of 
the Committee of Seventy, setting out to 
engage counsel of equal rank with the 
attorneys retained by the advocates of 
the lease, found many prominent lawyers 
unwilling to serve, because of their rela- 
tions with the Gas Improvement Com- 
pany or its affiliated corporations. There- 
fore he employed counsel in New York. 
Many of the Councilmen who voted for 
the lease were subjected to.ostracism and 
boycotting. They were pursued and 
publicly denounced; their wives were 
shunned by all their neighbors; in the 
public schools their children were pointed 
out by other children as the offspring of 
“gas thieves’; business patronage was 
withdrawn from them; they were hunted 
from place to place by automobile 
parties; innumerable messages by tele- 
phone and wire and the mails were show- 
ered upon them; their portraits and ad- 
dresses were placarded in the streets and 
published in the newspapers. . Many 
yielded to this pressure, and when the 
lease proposition was withdrawn others 
were ready to give their allegiance to the 
Mayor. Persons formerly associated 
with the politicians who supported the 
lease, but who have broken with them, 
assert that it was the politicians’ plan to 
sell the water works and to promote a 
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combination of all the public utilities 
under private ownership and in one cor- 
poration. The reformers will probably 
make municipal ownership an issue’ in 
coming campaigns——The law of New 
York, imposing special taxes upon the 
franchises of street railway companies 
and other public service corporations in 
cities, has been sustained by the Supreme 
Court. It was enacted while Mr. Roose- 
velt was Governor. The corporations 
declined to pay and appealed to the 
courts. In New York City alone the 
taxes overdue which now must be paid 
exceed $24,000,000. 
Sd 


The Commissioners 
of the Carnegie Hero 
Fund of $5,000,000 
made their first awards last week, giving 
medals to nine persons, two of these 
being young women, while three are the 
widows of men whose heroism is thus 
remembered. For the dependent rela- 
tives of the 59 persons killed by an ex- 
plosion in a shoe factory at Brockton, 
Mass., on March 2oth last, $10,000 was 
appropriated. Awards were made as 
follows: 

Mrs. Gideon King Marshall, of Springdale, 
Pa., whose husband, a carpenter, lost his life, 
on May 25th, 1904, in a well into which he had 
descended to rescue two laborers who had been 
overcome there by ggs. A silver medal and 
$500 to pay off a mortgage on her house. 

Mrs. Seymour J. Leighton, whose husband, 
a machinist, 41 years old, was drowned, July 
4th, 1904, in the Merrimac River, near Law- 
rence, Mass., while striving to save two girls 
who had been carried over a waterfall in a 
canoe. A bronze medal and $600. 

Mrs. Thomas H. McCann, of Portland, Me., 
whose husband, on June 29th, 1904, affer great 
exertion saved a boy who had fallen into the 
water of Portland harbor, and then was him- 
self drowned. A bronze medal and Fog to 
satisfy a mortgage. 


First Awards from 
the Hero Fund 


Miss Ernestine P. Atwood, a student 17 years ~~ 


old, of Melrose, Mass., who at great risk, on 
August 22d, 1904, while bathing at the ocean 
beach in North Weymouth, saved and 
brought to the shore a drowning man after 
he had gone down for the third time. A silver 
medal and $500 for her education. 

Miss Lavinia Steele, 27 years old, of Iowa 
City, Ia., who, on December oth, 1904, at great 
risk rescued George E. Hill, a law student, who 
had broken through the ice while skating on 
the Iowa River. A bronze medal. 


“i 
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John J. Riley, 44 years old, a ticket seller on 
a steamboat, who, on August 15th, 1904, dived 
from the end of the Iron Steamboat Company’s 
pier at Coney Island, and saved August Rolke, 
48 years, who had sought to commit suicide by 
drowning. A bronze medal. 

John J. Healy, 24 years old, hospital attend- 
ant at Ellis Island, New York Harbor, who 
saved from drowning Agnes Strobel, who had 
leaped into the water to end her life. A bronze 
medal. 

Louis J. Bauman, 17 years old, of Rodi, Pa., 
who, on July 17th, 1904, dived three times to 
rescue a drowning boy, and finally succeeded 
in dragging him under water to the shore. A 
bronze medal. 

Alexander Cameron, 27 years old, a painter, 
‘of Lindsay County, Ontario, Canada, who saved 
a boy from drowning in the Scugag River, and 
suffered greatly thereafter from exhaustion 
and nervous shock. A silver medal. 


The Commissioners have had under con- 
sideration 405 cases; 239 have been re- 
jected, a majority of these because the 
events took place before April 15th, 1904, 
when the Fund was established ; 159 are 
awaiting investigation. It must be 
shown that life was voluntarily risked. 
st 

Owing to the attitude 
of the seven express 
companies, who re- 
fused to take back any of their 
drivers (because they had broken their 
contracts), no progress was made 
last week toward ‘a_ settlement of 
the teamsters’ strike in Chicago. The 
lumber trade became involved because of 
the discharge of the lumber companies’ 
teamsters who refused to deliver lumber 
to the boycotted stores and factories. 
There was but little rioting. The sheriff 
had 3,600 deputies on duty, and the po- 
lice force had been augmented by 3,000 
special patrolmen. Governor Deneen in- 
formed Mayor Dunne that if troops 
were needed he could have a sufficient 
number on hand in two hours. At the 
end of the week the strikers felt the dis- 
couraging effect of action taken by the 
Associated Building Trades. These 
union organizations, controlling 30,000 
workmen, formally resolved to stand by 
their contracts and to do nothing that 
could draw them into the controversy. 
This indicated a loss of both moral and 
financial support. The teamsters sent 
agents to Eastern cities to raise money 


The Teamsters’ 
Strike in Chicago 
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and also to ascertain whether the drivers 
employed by the express companies in 
those cities could be induced to strike in 
sympathy. In the cases of the union 
leaders who were required to show why 
they should not be punished for contempt 
of court, Judge Kohlsaat ruled that 
President Shea might decline to answer, 
because, as he was under indictment, his 
replies might incriminate him or work to 
his disadvantage in the indictment prose- 
cution. But no such plea was accepted 
in the cases of several other union 
officers, who were found guilty of con- 
tempt and sentenced to be confined in 
jail. They were allowed to be at liberty 
for five days, however, in order that their 
counsel might make due preparation for 
action to. be taken in their behalf.— 
Seventeen. boys who had been leaders in 
the public school strikes were committed 
to correctional institutions. It is asserted 
in Chicago that the school strikers were 
encouraged by some of their teachers, 
whose organization or union is affiliated 
with the Federation of Labor. The Fed- 
eration adopted resolutions declaring that 
it would stand by the children who went 
on strike; that “if necessary for their 
vindication ” it would withdraw all of 
the union members’ children “ from the 
corporation-controlled schools,” and that 
it would appeal to the Supreme Court 
for the liberty “of the highest type of 
childhood to-day.”—In New York about 
12,000 excavators and rockmen are on 
strike for higher wages and for recog- 
nition of their union. For this reason 
work upon the foundations of several 
hundred buildings has been suspended.— 
Judge Morrow, of the Circuit Court, has 
issued, in San Francisco, an order re- 
straining the California Federation of 
Labor from boycotting the products of a 
hat factory in Danbury, Conn.—In 
Quincy, Ill., eight leading officers of 
local unions have been indicted for boy- 
cotting a laundry company. One of the 
indicted men is a member of the Board of 
Education. - 


Gen. José Miguel Gomez, 
Governor of the province 
of Santa Clara, was nomi- 
nated for President by the National- 
Liberal convention, apparently without 
any serious opposition, but a consider- 
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able number of delegates who preferred 
Governor Nunez (of Havana province) 
did not vote, having asked in vain that 
action be deferred on account of the 
illness of Gen. Maximo Gomez, the old 
revolutionist leader, who is Governor 
Nunez’s foremost supporter. Owing to 
the disaffection of these delegates, the 
Moderates (who will nominate President 
Palma) may offer to Governor Nunez 
the second place on their ticket. It is 
said that if Governor Gomez should be 
elected he would seek to procure from 
the United States a modification of the 
restrictions of the Platt Amendment.— 
An official statement covering recent 
calendar years shows that Porto Rico’s 
imports have grown from $10,955,813 in 
1901, to $14,135,061 in 1904, and her ex- 
ports, in the same period, from $10,472,- 
270 to $17,043,932. Since 1898, her im- 
ports from the United States have in- 
creased from $1,404,00q to $11,934,000, 
and her exports to the States from 
$2,382,000 to $12,963,483. Since 1gor, 
trade with the States (imports and ex- 
ports) shows an increase of about 
$9,000,000. The bulk of Porto Rico’s 
sales to us consists of sugar and cigars; 
in the list of products bought from us 
by the islanders the most prominent are 
cotton goods, iron and steel manufac- 
tures, flour, pork, lard, ham and lumber. 
—tThe proprietor of a stage line of au- 
tomobiles between Camuy and Aguadilla 
(a gap of 27 miles in the railway system 
of Porto Rico) seeks an exclusive fran- 
chise for daily automobile service across 
the island from San Juan to Ponce, 
promising to use large machines, and to 
charge passengers only 5 cents a mile. 
His stages have not missed a day’s serv- 
ice for a year, and none of his 7,442 
passengers has been harmed. A stage 
carrying 18 persons has sometimes drawn 
a trailer with 1,500 pounds of mail qver 
the hilly roads of his route. The time 
from San Juan to Ponce by public car- 
riage is now 13 hours. He would make 
it 9 hours. San Juan’s Chief of Police 
during the riots crossed the island to 
Ponce in 5 hours. 

& 

The controversy be- 
tween Norway and 
Sweden on the ques- 
tion of a separate consular service has 


The Swedish- 
Norwegian Dispute 
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reached a crisis and in the present irri- 
table temper of both parties no recon- 


ciliation seems possible. The Crown 
Prince Gustaf, who since February 8th 
has been acting as Regent, exerted his 
strongest influence to secure a com- 
promise and in his address to the Mixed 
Council, representing the Swedish and 
Norwegian Governments, he requested 
them to negotiate an amicable arrange- 
ment for a separate consular service un- 
der a single Foreign Minister. The 
Norwegian Government, however, re- 
fused to agree to a renewal of the nego- 
tiations, for these had often been tried in 
the past and proved fruitless. Norway 
held that the right to a separate consular 
service belonged to her as a sovereign 
country prior to the union and was 
guaranteed by the constitution, and it was 
the determination of the Government to 
carry this into effect at once without 
waiting for the consent of Sweden and 
regardless of its effect upon the Union. 


“In these circumstances the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment find it advisable that no negotia- 
tions should be entered into regarding the 
Union until the establishment of a Norwegian 
consular service has been carried through. 
Only after this has taken place will the con- 
fidence necessary for friendly and fruitful ne- 
gotiations regarding the delicate and difficult 
question of the Union be restored and the Gov- 
ernment be able to advise the resumption of 
negotiations for regulating foreign affairs, 
diplomacy and the general conditions of the 
Union as established by the Riksakt. But these 
negotiations must in that case be entered into 
on a perfectly free basis, with full, recognition 
of each country’s sovereign rights, without re- 
striction or limitation of independence as in 
1898, and Norway’s proposal must be admitted 
that there may be a separate Norwegian and 
a separate Swedish Minister for Foreign. Af- 
fairs appointed on such conditions. as each of 
the two countries may severally determine. 
It must also be understood that if the negotia- 
tions lead to no result a return to the status 
quo and the present untenable condition of the 
Union is not to be the consequence, but each 
kingdom shall have the right to decide on the 
future forms of its national existence.” 


Accordingly a bill was passed by the 
Storthing providing that Norwegian 
Consuls-General, Consuls and Vice-Con- 
suls, paid and unpaid, shall be appointed 
and placed under the direction of the 
Norwegian Government. The law is to 
take effect April 1st, 1906. The bill was 
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presented on May 27th to King Oscar, 
who resumed the throne on that date in 
order, it is said, to avoid burdening his 
successor with the odium resulting from 
the refusal of the Norwegian desires. 
The King declared that he could not as- 
sent to the law because the existing ar- 
rangement was established by a resolu- 
tion of the Mixed Council and could only 
be disturbed by the Mixed Council. His 
love for both people impelled him to re- 
fuse his sanction. Each member of the 
Norwegian Cabinet personally urged 
the King to consent to it, and when it 
was seen that his resolution was unalter- 
able they all presented their resigna- 
tions. King Oscar declined to accept 
them, but the Ministers insisted on the 
ground that the King’s veto of a unani- 
mous decision of the Cabinet, voicing a 
pressing dentand of the whole Nor- 
wegian people, was a violation of the 
constitution and invasion of the rights, 
independence and sovereignty of Nor- 
way. The Ministers refused to counter- 
sign a protocol of the proceedings. Un- 
der the constitution the King’s veto is a 
limited one, and if the Norwegian Par- 
liament passes the act twice more it will 
become a law without the King’s signa- 
ture. A separate consular service will 
involve a Norwegian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, and the only bond of union 
between the two countries would be the 
person of the King. The Norwegians 
seem willing to accept all the responsi- 
bilities of complete independence, and 
Dr. Sven Hedin, the great explorer, 
speaking for Sweden, declares that no 
effort will be made to keep Norway in 
the Union, nor, in the event of separa- 
tion, will a single drop of Swedish blood 
be sacrificed to defend her from invasion 
by Russia or any other foreign Power. 


New York is not alone in 
suffering from epidemic 
cerebro-spinal meningitis 
this spring. In England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria and Russia the disease has 
been unusually prevalent and virulent. 
During the first three weeks of May 
there were in Prussia 1,935 cases and 994 
deaths; in Silesia, 1,814 cases and 932 
deaths. The greatest ravages have been 
among the soldiers in the barracks. The 
garrison in Essen was one of the first at- 
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tacked, and the men going to their homes 
for the Easter vacation spread the dis- 
ease throughout Westphalia. The sol- 
diers were recalled. In 1837 a similar 
epidemic broke out among the soldiers 
in Bayonne, killing many. The soldiers 
who were dismissed to their home car- 
ried the contagion with them into the 
country, creating many local epidemics. 
No cure is known; hot baths and anti- 
spasmodics, such as chloral and sulfonal, 
are used as treatment. 
& 

Ivan Kaleyev, who assas- 
sinated the Grand Duke Ser- 
gius in the Kremlin of Moscow February 
17th, was hanged on the morning of May 
23d. He consented to see a priest, but 
asked that it be officially recorded that 
he received him as a man, not as a priest. 
On the scaffold he said: 

“It has been reported that I asked for par- 
don. That is a lie. I am faithful to the tradi- 
tion of the People’s Will. 
favor. I am glad to die.” 
The People’s Will is the name of the 
revolutionary party with which he was 
formerly associated.—Riots of an un- 
usual character occurred in the ghetto 
of Warsaw May 25th, 26th. The Bund, 
or Jewish Socialist Society, determined 
to rid the city of all the disreputable 
Jewish resorts which have been flourish- 
ing under police protection because of 
the blackmail they paid. Since it was im- 
possible to abolish them legally the re- 
spectable Jews resolved to take the law 
into their own hands and wipe out this 
stigma on their race. The raid was con- 
ducted in a systematic manner. The 
houses marked for destruction were 
broken into and all the furniture and 
other property thrown into the street and 
smashed. The inmates were beaten, or, 
if they resisted, were shot. Ten or twen- 
ty persons were killed in the riots and a 
hundred wounded. Several hundred 
brothels, cafés and flats were gutted. 
Pianos, mirrors, costly furniture, works 
of art and jewelry were thrown from 
the windows and completely destroyed. 
No stealing was permitted. Some of 
the Gentile resorts were raided at the 
same time by bands of Gentile Socialists. 
The city officials looked on without in- 
terference, but on the afternoon of the 
second day troops were ordered to sup- 
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press the rioting. They fired upon the 
mob, wounding three persons.—In the 
Caucasus the race war between the Ar- 
menian Christians and Mohammedans 
has again broken out and in several vil- 
lages there have been riots with consid- 
erable loss of life. Prince Nakashidze, 
who as Governor of Baku was popularly 
supposed to be responsible for the Baku 
massacres, was killed by a bomb thrown 
at his carriage. The officer in command 
of his Cossack guard and a bystander 
were also killed; the driver and others 
were injured.—The Chief of Police of 
SiedIce, a town 50 miles southeast of 
Warsaw, was mortally wounded by a 
bomb while he was sitting on the veranda 
of a clubhouse after the theater. The 
thrower of the bomb escaped. In Odessa 
the police discovered a bomb manufac- 
tory. Under the flagging of the cellar 
137 nearly completed bombs were hidden. 
—The workmen in a private ammunition 
factory at Tala sent in a petition to the 
Ministry of Justice, saying that poor 
material was being used in the cartridges 
manufactured. The workmen struck 
rather than turn out such ammunition 
that would be useless or dangerous to 
the: troops in Manchuria. The factory 
had secured a Government contract for 
15,600,000 cartridges——Many Poles are 
taking advantage of the Czar’s recent 
ukase granting religious freedom and 
abolishing the religious disabilities of 
the Roman Catholics to throw off their 
nominal allegiance to the Orthodox 
Russian Church. In the Governments 
of Lublin and Siedlce 26,000 persons are 
reported to have deserted the Greek for 
the Roman Church in the past few weeks. 
In one village of 680 inhabitants, 678 
changed to the Roman Catholic faith. 
This has so incensed and alarmed the 
authorities of the Orthodox Church that 
strong pressure is being brought to bear 
upon the Czar to put a stop to the move- 
ment. 


Js 
The Great The greatest naval engage- 
Sea-Fight ™ent of the world’s history 


was fought May 27th, 28th 
in the Korean Strait, near Tsushima, and 
the Russians were overwhelmingly de- 
feated. The route taken by Admiral 
Rojestvensky after finally leaving the 
coast of French Indo-China, about May 
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16th, has not been clearly disclosed. On 
May 22d the Russian fleet is said to have 
coaled off the coast of Luzon, of the 
Philippines. Then it passed through 
Bashi Channel between Luzon and For- 
mosa. On May 25th several of the 
transports and slower vessels appeared 
at Shanghai, having been detached from 
the main fleet, which continued on to the 
northeast, toward Korea Strait, after 
taking on some supplies from the boats 
awaiting it at Saddle Islands. Three of 
the volunteer vessels ascended the 
Yangtse-Kiang (Yangtse River) in the 
night of the 25th without showing lights 
and anchored off Wusung. The Taotai 
or Chinese Governor of the city protested 
to the Russian Consulate against the 
presence of Russian vessels of war in 
the port and ordered them to leave with- 
in 24 hours. The transports and colliers 
were allowed to remain. The volunteer 
cruiser “ Dnieper” was reported near 
Barren Island May 29th. It is reported 
from Tokyo that an American merchant - 
steamer was sunk off Formosa about 
May 21st by Admiral Rojestvensky, to 
prevent the knowledge of his movements 
being conveyed to the enemy. The crew 
was saved. The United States Govern- 
ment has requested information from St. 
Peterburg as to the affair, as such action 
is entirely unwarranted by international 
law. Korea Strait, where the battle was 
fought, is divided into two channels by 
Tsu Island (Tsushima), which is 37 
miles long and situated about half way 
between Fusan in Korea and Shimon- 
oseki in Japan. Each channel is about 
25 miles wide. The invasion of the 
continent was begun here by the Japa- 
nese throwing troops across this strait 
into Korea at Fusan and Masampo, and 
here Admiral Togo’s fleet has kept nearly 
all the time to protect this vital commu- 
nication between the troops in Korea and 
Manchuria and their source of supplies 
in Japan. Here the Vladivostok squad- 
run was attacked by Admiral Kamimura 
August 12th and the “ Rurik ” was sunk, 
and the “Gromoboi” and “ Rossia” 
escaped to Vladivostok, where they 
have since remained. Admiral Rojest- 
vensky, instead of attempting to dodge 
the Japanese fleet by making his way 
around Japan to Vladivostok, where he 
might have been shut in like the Port 
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Arthur fleet, determined to strike a blow 
at the center of the naval strength of 
Japan. The Russian ships approached 
Tsu Island in the night of Saturday, 
May 27th, under cover of a fog and were 
discovered early in the morning when 
the fog lifted. Admiral Togo attacked 
Saturday afternoon, the fighting con- 
tinued Saturday night and Sunday, and 
resulted in the practical destruction of 
the Russian fleet. Two of the Russian 
battleships, the “ Borodino” and the 
“ Alexander III,” were sunk and three 
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battleships, while the Japanese had only 
four, and since modern naval opinion 
places the main dependence upon battle- 
ships the Japanese fleet was theoretically 
inferior, notwithstanding its numerous 
cruisers and porpede boats. 


The Transatlantic Yacht 
Race, in which American, 
German and British sailing 
vessels competed, was won by the Amer- 
ican yacht “ Atlantic,” which completed 
the course from Sandy Hook to the 
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others, the “ Orel,” the “ Sissoy Veliky ” 
and the “ Nikolai 1” were captured. The 
armored cruisers “‘ Admiral Nakhimoff,” 
“Dmitri Donskoy” and “ Vladimir 
Monomach ” and the protected cruisers 
“ Svietlana” and “ Jemtchug” were 
sunk. The Russian flagship, “ Kniaz 
Suvaroff,” was seriously damaged. Al- 
together nineteen of the Russian vessels 
were lost. Three thousand Russians 
were taken prisoners, among them Ad- 
miral Nebogatoff, who brought the last 
division of the Baltic squadron to the 
acific. Admiral Togo reports that the 
Japanese fleet escaped injury. The two 
fleets were nearly matched in nominal 
gun power, but the Russians had eight 


Lizard at 4 p.m. May 2oth, thus making 
the time 12 days, 7 hours and breaking 
the record. The best previous record is 
13 days, 20 hours and 36 minutes, made 
in 1891 by the “ Endymion,” which also 
competed in this race. The “ Atlantic ” 
was owned by Wilson Marshall, of the 
New York Yacht Club, and was sailed 
by Captain Barr, who in charge of the 
“Columbia” has twice defended the 
America’s cups. The “ Atlantic” is a 
three-masted auxiliary schooner and the 
newest of all the yachts entered. The 
Kaiser’s Cup will, therefore, come to 
America, which still holds the interna- 
tional championship for either short or 
long distance racing. 
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A Young Fisherman 





























Unloading the Catch, Massachusetts Coast 
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3reakers, Atlantic City 
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House Boats at the Right 


Thames River Just Before the College Races. 
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Spotted Fawn Among the Daisies. Showing 
Protective Coloration Vacation Companions 


Raccoons in Hollow Tree Trunk A Young Raccoon Exercising on the 
Horizontal Bar 
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Rabbit Shooting in an English Wood 
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Apple Blossoms, Montrose, Mass. 
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English Setters of Myrtle Kennels, Owned by Harry R. Barry, White Plains, N. 
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A WHITTIER IMPROMPTU. 


By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


[A bevy of merry girls, daughters of Whittier’s Amesbury neighbors, accompanied him ou 
one of his summer visits to the Bearcamp region, at West Ossipee, N. H. Toward sunset, one 
day, they were seated on the bank of the river, and the young lady with the “quaint name’ 
(Miss Jettie Morrill, the same young friend for whom Whittier wrote “ The Henchman” and 
“The Voyage of the Jettie’’) asked Whittier to improvise a poem suggested by his surround- 
ings. These lines were composed upon the spot, and 1 have them as repeated from memory by 
one of the party. They were never before in print—SamurL T. PICKARD, Amesbury, Mass., 
May, 1905.] 


The Bearcamp’s pleasant banks upon, 
I sit like gray Anacreon, 

And, happy as the Greek of old, 

I watch the sunset’s paling gold, 

And mark the change of mountain mist 
From blush of rose to amethyst. 


No chain of roses “round my head, 
But smiles of merry girls instead ; 

For Samian wine from flagons poured, 
I've sweetmeats from the private hoard 
Of one to whom is fitly given 

The sweetest name of earth or heaven; 


And of one other, young as yet, 

And fair as spring’s first violet ; 

And one whose quaint name half belies 
Her fair brown hair and soft blue eyes, 
So ringed about with laughing youth, 

I quite forget my gray hairs’ truth. 


The shadow of my life’s long date 
Runs backward on Time’s dial-plate ; 
I feel as when my youth began— 
The boy still lives within the man. 
I count myself like yonder tree, 

By many winters mossed and worn, 
Girt by its goodly company 
Of flowers, and so not all forlorn. 
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Because rabbit 
shooting is seasonable 
only in late fall or 
winter weather the 
mention of it is calculated to suggest 
shivering chills, cold feet, numb fin- 
gers and all sorts of heavy cloth- 
ing. At first blush, therefore, it may 
not seem to be exactly an appropriate 
topic to be given a place in a maga- 
zine designed for midsummer reading. 
On second thought, however, I hope it 
will not be deemed amiss that the torrid- 
ity of such a magazine should be tem- 
pered by a cooling admixture hinting of 
recreation free from dog-day swelter, and 
reminding the reader that a season is on 
its way which brings with it outdoor 
sport exempt from summer heat and un- 
vexed “by the stings and arrows of 
outrageous ” gnats, flies or mosquitoes. 
It is quite within reason to suppose that 
the addition of rabbit hunting to the in- 
gredients that simmer in summer recrea- 
tive reading might be as refreshing as 
the addition of ice to an otherwise tepid 
summer tipple. 

Some hunters there are, of the super- 
refined and dudish sort, who deny to the 
rabbit any position among legitimate 
game animals ; and there are others who, 
while grudgingly admitting rabbits to the 
list, seem to think it necessary to excuse 
their concession by calling them hares. 
I regard all this as pure affectation and 
nonsense. I deem it not beneath my dig- 
nity and standing as a reputable gunner 
to write of the rabbit as an entirely suit- 
ablemember of the game community ; and 
in doing so I am not dealing with hares 
or any other thing except plain, little, 
every day plebeian rabbits—sometimes 
appropriately called “ cotton-tails.” Tho 
they may be “defamed by every char- 
latan” among hunters of self-consti- 
tuted high degree, and despised by thou- 
sands who know nothing of their game 
qualities, I am not ashamed of their pur- 
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suit ; and I count it by 
no means bad skill to 
force them by a suc- 
cessful shot to a 
topsy-turvy pause when at their best 
speed. 

These sly. little fellows feed at night, 
and during the day they hide so closely 
in grass or among rocks and brush that 
it is seldom they can be seen when at 
rest. Of course, no decent man _ will 
shoot a rabbit while sitting, and I have 
known them to refuse to start for any- 
thing less than a kick or punch. When 
they do start, however, they demonstrate 
quite clearly that they have kept their 
feet in the best possible position for a 
spring and run. After such a start the 
rabbit must in fairness be given an abun- 
dant chance to gain full headway, and 
when he has traversed the necessary dis- 
tance for this, and is at his fastest gait, 
the hunter that shoots him has good rea- 
son to be satisfied with his marksman- 
ship. I once actually poked one up and 
he escaped unhurt, tho four loads of shot 
were sent after him. 

In the main, however, dogs must be 
relied upon for the real enjoyment and 
success of rabbit hunting. The fastest 
dogs are not the best, because they are 
apt to chase the rabbit so swiftly and 
closely that he quickly betakes himself 
to a hole or other safe shelter, instead of 
relying upon his running ability. The 
baying of three or four good dogs stead- 
ily following a little cotton-tail should 
be as exhilarating and as pleasant to ears 
attuned to the music as if the chase were 
for bigger game. As the music is heard 
more distinctly, the hunter is allowed to 
flatter himself that his acute judgment 
can determine the route of the approach- 
ing game and the precise point from 
which an advantageous shot can be se- 
cured. The self-satisfied conceit aroused 
by a fortunate guess concerning this im- 
portant detail, especially if supplemented 
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Mr. Cleveland Leaving ‘“‘ Westland,’’ His Princeton Home, with 





His Nearest Neighbor, the Late Colonel Samuel W. Stockton, 


for a Day’s Shooting 


by a fatal shot, should permit the lucky 
gunner to enjoy as fully the complacent 
pleasurable persuasion that the entire 
achievement is due to his sagacity, keen- 
ness and skill as tho the animal circum- 
vented were a larger beast. In either 
case the hunter experiences the delight 
born of a well-fed sense of superiority 
and self-pride ; and this, notwithstanding 
all attempts to keep it in the background, 
is the most gratifying factor in every 
sporting indulgence. 

Some people speak slightingly of the 
rabbit’s eating qualities. This must be 
an abject surrender to fad or fashion. 
At any rate it is exceedingly unjust to the 
cotton-tail; and one who can relish ten- 
der chicken and refuse to eat a nicely 
cooked rabbit is, I believe, a victim of 
unfounded prejudices. 


Why, then, should not rabbit hunting, 
when honorably pursued, be given a re- 
spectable place among gunning activ- 
ities? It certainly has every element of 
rational outdoor recreation. It ministers 
to the most exhilarating and healthful 
exercise; it furnishes saving relief from 
care and overwork; it is free from wan- 
tonness and inexcusable destruction of 
animal life, and, if luck favors, it gives 
play to innocent but gratifying self- 
conceit. 

Let us remember, however, that if 
rabbit hunting is to be a manly outdoor 
recreation, entirely free from meanness, 
and a sport in which a true hunter can 
indulge without shame, the little cotton- 
tail must in all circumstances be given a 
fair chance for his life. 

WestTLanp, Princston, N, J. 
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HEN one goes cruising on his 
own yacht his joys are varied as 
he can pass from point to point, 

running in at this bay or that river, visit- 
ing this, that or the other city, and step- 
ping ashore to get the feel of the land 
again. 

But still there is a great deal of mo- 
notony in yachting. Practically the 
scenery is always the same. Far as the 
sight stretches to-day is the sea that 
rolled about one yesterday, with the line 
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of the horizon as its only boundary. Mat- 
ters of interest are few and one learns 
nothing new about the world and its 
people. 

Not so with land cruising in an auto- 
mobile, or touring, as it is called. The 
scenes are constantly changing as the car 
flies along. Now the country is hilly, 
now gently rolling, and again, flat, with 
all the fields of growing things, backed 
by the woods, spread out in panorama. 
One gets very close to nature, and to him 


Augustus Post, Land Cruising 
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It is a scene of sweet arca- 
dian beauty and the glimpses 
of human nature displayed by 
the ruralists in pursuit of the 
dollars go far to compensate 
a tourist whose temperament 
is properly philosophic. From 
ten to twenty-five dollars is 
the usual price of admission, 
for, as the venerable ‘gentle- 
man who presides on the im- 
aginary bench declares: 

“ By gum, these here city 








Mr. Jay and Mr. Post on a Fifteen Horse-Power Car with a 


Record of Fifty-one Seconds 


she displays all her wonders and beau- 
ties. He has the power of the bird to 
swoop and soar and observe, with the 
mind of the man to speculate and under- 
stand. 

Towns, villages, cities appear and dis- 
appear, all busy with their little affairs, 
each thinking that its own personal hum 
is the voice of the world. The land 
cruiser sees a deal of human nature. 

Close to the cities, where automobiles 
are common, some of the manifestations 
are apt to be unpleasant as the honest 
rustics of the constabulary and the local 
bench, being ingenious and thrifty, some- 
times seek to turn touring into a com- 
modity for their marketing. Thus they 
station men at intervals with stop 
watches, hiding them behind trees. The 
automobilist is forced to stop on account 
of a furniture van pulled across a narrow 
road, or some such obstruction, and he 
finds himself in the hands of—well, call 
them tax-gatherers. 

There are the constable and 


fellers hes got ter unnerstan’ 
thet they can’t do no sky- 
hootin’ thro’ our taown. No, 
sir!” 

But such adventures as these are only 
met with on the outskirts of the big 
cities, in shoal water, as one might say. 

When one cruises out into the blue 
water of the real ocean of country he 
finds no such set traps, and the authori- 
ties are not seeking to exploit him. 

There are, of course, two sides to the 
question of automobilists’ fines. Auto- 
mobilists in the past have broken laws, 
done damage and cost lives by their 
recklessness; but at the present time I 
believe they are more often sinned 
against than sinning. The ruralists im- 
agine that the man who has an automo- 
bile must naturally be rich enough to 
stand a squeeze, so they gather him in 
as a part of the season’s crop. 

It is not only the constables and the 
justices who in some instances seek to 
flourish at the expense of the folks who 
travel in the new fangled machines. 
Mine jovial host of the wayside inn is 
of the same mind and is apt to bite hard 





assistant constable and some 
deputy constables, all honor- 
able men and horny handed 
sons of toil, with their testi- 
mony carefully rehearsed; 
and from some shady nook, 
hard by, they produce the 
venerable justice of the peace, 
dispenser of the laws, who 
holds his court beneath the 
spreading greenwood tree and 
fines the automobilist enough 
to make the day’s work profit- 














able for all hands except the 
man who pays. 


Bodin’s Car, Which Made a Mile in Thirty-two and Two-fifths Seconds 
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if given the opportunity. A 
horse, which eats oats and 
hay, can secure board and 
lodging for the night for 50 
cents, while the automobile, 
which carries its own provi- 


sion, must pay $1. The 
charges for-towing an auto- 
mobile are also very high. 
However, all this is only in 
the neighborhood of the 
cities, and it is growing less 
and less pronounced every 














year, as the newness wears 
off the machines and people 
come to recognize them as or- 
dinary vehicles entitled to 
ordinary treatment. 

Out in the blue waters of the country 
ocean, where automobiles are rare, the 
inns hail them as benefactors, as their 
drawing power is equal to a small circus. 
The inhabitants come in crowds, and the 
stimulation of their cerebral activities 
caused by examination of the machine 
and consideration of its qualities de- 
velops thirst which the alert landlord 
coins into good, hard money. 

One can always tell when he is in a 
new district by the actions of the horses. 
If he sees a horse standing on his hind 
legs, biting the atmosphere and making 
wigwag signals with his forefeet, he can 
be sure that that horse is not sophisti- 
cated. There’s only one thing to do 
if the tourist has a companion, he must 
stop the car, jump out and seize the 
horse by the head. If he waits for the 
farmer to wake up the horse will climb 
a tree or fly over the fence. 


Mr. Vanderbilt and Mr. Macdonald on the Point of Starting in 


a Race 


All horses not well acquainted with 
automobiles think them uncanny, and, 
under the influence of superstition, will 
do desperate things. If formally intro- 
duced to a quiet machine and allowed to 
smell and examine it at their leisure 
horses soon grow tolerant and finally 
blasé, tho I don’t know why the smell of 
gasoline should be reassuring. 

One very good touring route is from 
New York along the Boston Post Road, 
which runs for a long distance beside the 
Sound, and then through New Haven to 
Springfield and Boston. From there you 
can go to Marblehead, Portsmouth, etc., 
and on through Crawford Notch to the 
White Mountains. 

The scenery is varied and glorious, the 
roads are of the best, while the wayside 
inns are good and comfortable. 

This is the route of the tour of the 
American Automobile Association for 
the Glidden Touring Trophy. 











Contestants will probably 
start about July 11th, visiting 
Mount Washington Hotel 
and being present at the 
Mount Washington hill climb- 
ing events, which will be held 
this year about the same days 
as the events last year, when 
some of the cars made the 
eight-mile climb up the aver- 
age grade of 18 per cent. in 
less than twenty-six minutes. 

This White Mountain dis- 








Ross Steamer with a Mile Record of Thirty-eight Seconds 





trict is most picturesque 
and offers excellent chances 
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A Couple of Touring Cars Going Down a Gentle Hill 


for adventure. Some of the hills are 
steep, but not dangerous. There are 
difficulties enough, however, to lend 
spice to the trip. 

In returning from this locality one 
may come through Franconian Notch 
and down the charming Connecticut Val- 
ley, or through Concord, Nashua and 
Worcester, Mass., back to the line of the 
Boston Post Road again. 

Following west through Springfield to 
Pittsfield, Mass., one arrives on the most 
beautiful point of the Berkshire Hills, a 
region of fine landscapes, well appointed 
houses and very good roads. A short 
run can be taken through Lenox, Stock- 
bridge and Great Barrington down to 
Poughkeepsie, after which one can fol- 
low the lovely Hudson River Valley back 
to New York. 

This is one of the best tours for a 
good time, fine accommodation and pure 
enjoyment. 

If one desires something more ambi- 
tious or wishes to go west he can run 
across the State of New York by the 
New York Central route, through Al- 


bany, Utica, Syracuse, along the lake 
shore even as far as Cleveland, Toledo or 
Chicago. 

Another very alluring route passes 
through the Catskill Mountains, pro- 
ceeding directly west from Kingston by 
the Grand Hotel to Binghamton, and 
from there going through a fine agricul- 
tural country in the western part of New 
York State, and joining as a finality the 
northern or the New York Central road 
at Batavia. 

Long Island, of course, as every one 
knows, is the best locality for a few days’ 
touring. One can skim the south shore 
going and the north shore coming back, 
with beautiful scenery, good roads and 
satisfactory hotels everywhere. 

New Jersey also has many attractions 
to offer. Tourists from New York go 
out to New Brunswick and there take 
the famous Rumsen road to the shore 
and along to Point Pleasant, Lakewood 
and even as far as Atlantic City. Many 
tourists reach this locality by coming 
from Philadelphia over White Horse 
Pike. 
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The National Highway, built after the 
defeat of Braddock, which leads west 
through Hagerstown and Cumberland to 
Wheeling on the Ohio River, is also very 
attractive as well as historic. 

Over this road, first built by the Brit- 
ish and the Colonists, flowed the great 
stream of settlers 160 years ago. Eng- 
lish, Irish, Scotch and Americans with 
their families crossed the Allegheny 
Mountains by means of this highway 
and pre-empted the lands beyond, into 
which the French were then moving. 
Relics of those old days are common 
along the route. The old inns still stand 
there with their immense chimneys and 
fireplaces, almost big enough to take a 
cord of wood at a time. Old milestones 
and sundials speak eloquently of the past. 

Going west from Wheeling one crosses 
the foothills and emerges on the plains, 
where the farming country is unsur- 
passed. The road here was built through 
the States of Ohio and Indiana by money 
obtained from the sale of public lands 
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as provided for when they received their 
charters as States, 5 per cent. being set 
aside for this purpose. 

The road down the Shenandoah Valley 
is well known to bicyclists, but less ex- 
plored by the automobilist. In the early 
spring or late fall the blossoms on the 
trees or the turning leaves make scenes 
of rare beauty all the way from Win- 
chester and Lexington as far as Natural 
Bridge. Like all the Southern roads, one 
here finds this was constructed after the 
old method—the builders laid the stones 
and waited for travel to beat them in and 
make the bed smooth. Some of these 
roads have very solid foundations, they 
have at intervals what are called “ water 
breakers” or “bars,” known in the 
North as “ thank-you-ma’ams,” which 
are very annoying and liable to break 
your springs if taken too fast. 

If one can overcome the difficulties of 
the Southern highways he can find many 
attractive places in the South. Ormond 
Beach, Florida, is a bit of paradise for 
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New York Central route, through Al- 
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the autoist. During last winter the fast- 
est mile ever made by a vehicle going 
under its own power was made there 
by H. W. Bowden, of Boston, with a 
machine which he runs by joining two 
60 horse-power Mercedes motors. He 
went the mile in 32 2-5 seconds, but was 
not allowed a record as his machine was 
overweight. 

Florida likewise offers attractions for 
the winter tourist and he will do well 
also to cross to Cuba with his machine. 
In Cuba he will find glorious roads, hard 
white and smooth running through 
avenues of palms. France itself would 
be hard put to it to surpass the excel- 
lence of some Cuban roads, which are a 
legacy from the departed Spaniards. 

As to the question of what machine is 
best for the tourist the answer to that 
must be that it depends on the tourist. 
Different tourists have different wants. 

For luxury and speed it is almost 
everywhere admitted that the foreign 
built machines are the best at the present 
time, as well as the highest priced. 
Among American machines are models 
well adapted for touring, and perhaps 
that give the buyer more for his money 
than he gets elsewhere. As far as re- 
liability goes there are American ma- 
chines that I think will stand all tests as 
well as any. For traveling over a rough 
road the White steam car, for instance, 
ranks very high. Electric cars are more 
suited to the city and immediate suburbs. 

Some high powered gasoline cars are 
well calculated for touring, and are com- 
fortable with four or five in the party, 
but I strongly advise against overloading 
any car and warn the tourist to be quite 
sure that he has a place for everything 
and all the articles he requires, otherwise 
there will be great discomfort. 

The pleasure of a party is much en- 
hanced if they can dispense with a 
chaffeur. It is well to provide warm 
and waterproof clothing and chains for 
the wheels, to prevent skidding. Extra 
tires must be carried, of course, and two 
jacks are better than one, because when 
you have the machine raised on one jack 
you can slip the other under and raise it 
still more. The bravest tourists can dis- 
pense with canopied tops, altho if the 
road’s smooth and ladies are in the 


party they are of great convenience. 
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Another thing needed is a camera, for 
one sees plenty that he desires to pre-— 
serve, and he should also have as a chart 
a route-card, showing the towns through 
which he will go, their distance from 
each other and from the starting point. 
He should if possible also report the tour 
to some organization or periodical. 

The Touring Committee of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association have a great 
deal of information to impart to the 
tourists. They contemplate issuing maps 
for the benefit of their members and 
friends, and are glad to assist them. 
Motorists will find that by consulting the 
committee they will be able to make the 
tour without much difficulty. 

Accidents will happen, of course, but 
they need not be a source of displeasure. 
A person can have a great deal of en- 
joyment repairing a machine, provided it 
is well made and he successfully over- 
comes the difficulty. There is much pleas- 
ure in getting it just right. An accident 
should not be dreaded, but accepted as 
part of the tour. There is a deeper pleas- 
ure, a more lasting sense of gratification, 
at accomplishing some difficult under- 
taking, even tho it entails some hard 
work. After it is all over one is glad to 
look back and to go over again the ex- 
perience and feel that part of life had 
been lost if the event had been omitted. 

The motorist should remember always 
to slow up when coming to a crossroad. 
No one can tell what’s around the corner. 
The greatest danger is from other cars, 
which at times certainly do come whiz- 
zing by. 

Some idea of the way in which the 
sport of automobiling is progressing in 
this country may be gained from the 
figures of the manufacturers. There are 
now about 17,000 licenses issued in New 
York State alone, and something like 
75,000 have been made in this country. 
Last year 25,000 machines were made 
and this year 30,000 are being made. 

I will make one last suggestion: When 
out in the country always check infor- 
mation received by questioning the next 
man you meet. Ask him as to the road 
you are on and how far it is to the town 
you are making for; distances are espe- 
cially deceptive. 

Don’t be afraid of asking three or 
four people the same question and check- 
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ing one by the other, for in the rural 
regions the wits think it prime fun to 
misdirect, and if you neglect precautions 
you may find yourself, when the shades 
of night are falling, sitting humped up 
in your machine fifty miles from any- 
where, not knowing which way to go 


The Pleasures 
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and using language not to be found in 
any of the sacred writings, while your 
soul writhes at the bitter thought that 
far, far away on his humble cot a pie- 
faced rustic is gloating over his own 
cleverness in “taking a rise out of that 
there city feller.” 

New York, May 3, 1905. 


of Ballooning 


BY A. SANTOS-DUMONT 


‘The interest taken all over the world in ballooning as a sport is largely due to M. 
Santos-Dumont’s daring and successful experiments in the management of motor dirig- 
ible balloons. The following article is copyrighted in Great Britain and other countries 
signatory to the Berne Convention, and all rights are reserved.—-EDITOR. ] 


SHALL never forget the unalloyed 
pleasures of my first balloon ascen- 
sion. Tho scarcely more than a 
youth, I had long dreamed of the adven- 
ture, because in those days, before the 
founding of the Aero Club, it was an 
adventure, even in Paris. Everything was 
still in the hands of the professional aero- 
nauts ; and its was with one of thekindest 
and best of these, the late M. Machuron, 
that I was to make 


off, without feeling it, at the speed of the 
air current in which we must live and 
move and have all our sensations, with- 
out having any sensation of its existence! 
Infinitely gentle is the unfelt movement 
upward and onward; the illusion is 
complete; it seems to be not we who 
move, but the earth itself that is sinking 

down and away from us! 
In the emptiness that had already 
opened 1,500 yards 





my initiation. To- 
day even ladies of 
Paris society, like 
the young Duch- 
esse d’Uzes, think 
nothing of  start- 
ing off from the 
Parc de  Saint- 
Cloud for an af- 
ternoon - floating 
over the map of 
France. 

It was a beauti- 
ful morning in late 
spring. The basket 
rocked coquettish- 
ly beneath the im- 
mense sphere. I 
stood in my corner 
and heard the last 
word given: “ Let 





go all!” 
The wind ceased. 
All seemed _ in- 


stantly motionless 





below. us, almost 
before I could 
realize it, the earth 
looked no longer 
the same. No, it 
did not look like 
an orange flattened 
at the Poles—we 
were not far 
enough away for 
that; but, by a 
phenomenon of 
refraction it 
showed concave 
like a bowl, the 
effect being to lift 
up constantly © to: 
the aeronatit’s eye 

the circle: of: the’ 


horizon. p23 
Villages - ated 
woods, chateaux 





and gardens slip. 
and glide far, far 
below. Faint 





aroundus. Wewere 


M. Santos-Dumont in the Car of His Airship 


piercing sounds, 
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like locomotive whistles and the yelping 
of stray dogs, are the only ones which 
penetrate to us. The human voice can- 
not mount up to these solitudes. Human 
beings look like ants along white lines 
that are highways. 

While my gaze was still held fas- 
cinated a cloud masked the sun. It 
cooled the gas of our balloon, which ob- 
viously wrinkled and began descending, 
gently at first and then with accelerated 
speed, against which we struggled by 
throwing out ballast. Yes, I was 
frightened. I did not feel myself fall- 
ing, but I could see the earth coming 
swiftly up to us; and I knew what that 
meant ! 

It was an idle emotion. A few pounds 
of ballast overboard not only stopped the 
mad career of the earth in our direction, 
but sent it down, down, down again away 
from us, and we found our equilibrium, 
this time above a plateau of clouds 
at about 3,000 yards. It was a 
wonderful sight. On the dazzling 
white cloud screen below us the sun 
cast shadows of the balloon and our- 
selves, magnified to giant size; and this 
in the exact-center of a magnificent rain- 
bow. 

As we could no longer see the earth 
by reason of this cloud screen, all sight 
sensation, even of movement, ceased. 
Were we standing still? Were we 
traveling at storm speed? We knew 
nothing. To learn the direction we were 
taking we had to.drop below the clouds. 

At the moment we began to see the 
earth again a gay peal of bells mounted 
up tous. It was the noon Angelus from 
some village belfry. I had brought up 
a little panier of hard boiled eggs, cold 
meats, cheese, ice cream, fruits, cakes, 
champagne, coffee and liquors, and I 
now experienced how delightful itis to 
lunch above the clouds in the nacelle of a 
spherical balloon. 


No earthly dining room could possibly 


have such a decoration. The sun’s heat 
sets the clouds in ebullition, making them 
throw up rainbow jets of frozen vapor 
like fireworks all around the table. Lace- 
like spangles of the most delicate ice 
formation scatter themselves here and 
there, appearing out of nothing, and film- 
like flakes pop into existence under our 
very eyes, in our very drinking glasses. 
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Then, suddenly, all changed like the 
trick in the pantomime; and a somber 
drop scene fell on the fairy scene of sun- 


light, cloud billows and azure. The 
barometer rose rapidly 5 millimeters, 
showing a sudden rupture of equilibrium 
and a swift descent. Doubtless the bal- 
loon had become overweighed with some 
pounds of snow, and it was certainly 
falling into a cloud. 

We passed into the dim darkness of 
the fog. We still saw our basket, in- 
struments and the parts of the rigging 
nearest us ; but the balloon had complete- 
ly disappeared. So we had the strange 
and delightful sensation of hanging in 
the void without support, either above or 
below; of having lost our weight; of 
being nowhere! Really, it was strange 
beyond description. 

We slackened the fall, as usual, by throw- 
ing out ballast, and came to equilibrium 
far, far below the clouds at scarcely 
more than 300 yards altitude. A village 
fled beneath us. We were scudding fast. 
We compared our route map with the 
immense natural map unfolding below 
us, and soon we could identify roads, 
railways, villages and forests—all hurry- 
ing toward us from the horizon with the 
swiftness of the wind itself. 

The storm which had sent us down 
marked a change in the weather. Little 
gusts pushed the balloon from one side 
to the other and up and down. Again, 
and again the guide rope, dangling 100 
yards below our basket, touched earth; 
and soon even the basket began to graze 
the tops of trees. 

What is called “ guide roping” thus 
began for me. M. Machuron and I each 
held a sack of ballast, and when some 
special obstacle rose in our path—a tree 
or house—one of us would throw out a 
few handfuls of sand, to make the bal- 
loon. leap up and pass over it. More 


than half the guide rope dragged behind 


us, and so we scudded comparatively 
close to earth at a wonderfully even alti- 
tude. 

But shortly, as we passed over a little 
group of trees, a shock threw us back- 
ward into the basket. The balloon had 
stopped short and was swaying in the 
gusts at the end of its guide rope, which 
had curled itself around the head of an 
oak. For fifteen minutes it kept us shak- 
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ing tremendously, and it was only by 
throwing out a quantity of ballast that 
we were able to get ourselves loose. The 
lightened balloon immediately made a 
terrifying leap upward, piercing some 
low clouds like a cannon ball. 

That was a sensation. We were still 


shooting up, up; and it was time to have 
recourse to effective means, to open the 
maneuver valve and let out a portion of 
It was done ina moment. The 


our gas. 
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the violence of the wind, and we cast 
anchor, at the same time opening wide 
the emergency valve for the wholesale 
escape of the gas. And so we landed— 
plump !—without dragging, and stood 
watching the balloon die. It was almost 
a pitiful sight. Sprawling in the field, it 
was losing the remains of its gas in con- 
vulsive movements, like a great bird that 
dies beating its wings. Then we packed 
the silk envelope, anchor, rope and uten- 





Photograph of Inflated Balloons Ready for the Ascent in the Aeronautical Park, Paris, Taken from 
a Balloon 200 Meters Above 


balloon began descending again, until its 
guide rope again dragged on the ground. 
There was nothing but to bring the trip 
to an end, because only a little sand re- 
mained in the ballast bags. 

I watched my captain’s maneuvers. 
He who would navigate an airship should 
first practice landing in a spherical bal- 
loon, take my word for it. The wind 
being strong. enough, it was necessary to 
seek shelter for this last crowning act 
of air-captainship. A corner of the for- 
est of Fontainebleau was coming. toward 
us. We turned the extremity of the 
wood, sacrificing our last ounce of bal- 
last. Here the trees protected us from 





sils in the basket and hired a man to haul 
it to the nearest railway station. 

After two more such personally con- 
ducted trips, in which I sought to do 
all the maneuvering with my own hands 
under M. Machuron’s kind instruction, I 
ventured in a spherical balloon, and dur- 
ing this early period I made very many 
trips, landing in all parts of France. 
Often they were prolonged into the 
night; and no sporting sensations are 
more diversified and agreeable than those 
of night ballooning. One is alone in the 
black void—yes, in a murky limbo; but 
one seems to float there without weight, 
without dimensions, without a surround- 
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ing world—a soul freed from the tram- 
mels of matter! 

Now and again there come the lights 
of earth to cheer you. You see a point 
far below ahead. It slowly expands, until 
where there came to be a blaze there are 
countless bright spots. They run in 
lines, with here and there a cluster. It 
is a City. 

Then it is out again over the lone 
land. When the moon rises you see, 
perhaps, a faint curling line of gray. It 
is a river, with moonlight or starlight 
falling on its waters. There comes a 
flash and a faint roar; it is a railway 
train, the locomotive’s fires illuminating 
for a moment its smoke as it rises. Then 
you throw out ballast and rise through 
the dank black clouds to a soul-lifting 
burst of starlight. And there, alone with 
the constellations, you await the dawn. 

When the dawn comes, red and gold 
and purple, one is almost loath to seek 
the cheery, busy earth again, altho the 
novelty of landing in who knows what 
part of Europe affords still another 
unique pleasure. For many the greatest 
charm of spherical ballooning lies here. 
The spherical balloonist becomes an ex- 
plorer. Are you young? Would you 
roam and tempt adventures? And are 
you tied down? You may still penetrate 
the unknown and deal with the unex- 
pected. Take to spherical ballooning, as 
do the youth and beauty of the Paris 
Aero Club. At noon you lunch peace- 
ably with your family. At 2 p.m. you 
dart into the air; ten minutes later you 
are no longer a commonplace, law-abid- 
ing citizen. You are an explorer in un- 
known seas of light! 

You know but vaguely where you 
are, and you do not know where you are 
going to bring up. Something depends 
on your skill and experience. The choice 
of altitude and air currents is yours, but 
when the moment comes to land you have 
the true explorer’s zest of coming on 
unknown peoples, who are not expecting 
you—a god from a machine! 

“What country is this?” Will the 
answer comé in French, German, Italian, 
Norwegian, or even Russian? Paris 
Aero Club members have actually been 
shot at crossing European frontiers. 

Yes, the air is still for most people 
an unknown element; and I who know 
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it remain astonished at the world of 
different sensations one experiences in 
it as one goes as a spherical or dirigible 
balloonist. The realization of this won- 
derful difference flashed on me, at a 
moment I recall well, as I was steering 
a straight, swift course along the Medi- 
terranean coast in my No. 6 during 
the memorable winter of 1902. 

I was by this time an experienced 
dirigible balloon captain—it was the 
winter following my winning of the 
Deutsch Prize in Paris; I had no task to 
perform, nothing to prove, and I could 
give myself up to the pleasures of aerial 
navigation in by far the swiftest airship 
I had yet constructed. As I steered my 
course I remember saying’ to.- myself: 

“How different are these from the 
sensations of the spherical balloonist! It 
is true that he has the earth flying 
backward beneath him at a great- speed, 
but he knows that he is powerless. The 
sphere of gas above him is the plaything 
of the air current in which it finds ‘itself ; 
and he cannot change its direction.” 

In my dirigible balloon I could see 
myself flying over the sea, and I had my 
hand on a helm that made me master 
of my direction in the splendid course 
I was making. Once or twice, to test 
the power, without other motive, I 
shoved the helm around, while going at 
full speed. Delightfully obedient, the 
airship’s helm swung to the other side, 
and I was speeding in a new diagonal 
course that would have brought me to 
shore in a few minutes had I continued 
it. But these maneuvers only occupied 
a few instants each, and each time I 
swung myself back on a straight line to 
the entrance of the Bay of Monaco, from 
which I had come and to which I must 
return to the balloon house built for me 
by the Prince of that bay and the land 
around it, for I was flying homeward like 
an eagle. 

To those watching my return, from 
the terraces of Monte Carlo and Monaco 
town (as they told me afterward), the 
airship increased in size at each moment, 
like a veritable eagle bearing down on 
them. As the wind was coming toward 
them they could hear the low crackling 
buzz of my motor a long distance away. 
Faintly now their own shouts of en- 
couragement came to me. They grew 
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louder. Around the bay a thousand 
handkerchiefs were fluttering. I gave a 
sharp turn to the helm, and the airship 
leapt into the bay, to slow down and 
be caught and conducted to its “ stable.” 

Here in these azure solitudes there 
were no chimney pots of Paris, no cruel- 
ly threatening roof corners. I had 
plenty of leisure to look about me and 
enjoy my position. One of my impres- 
sions was that I was still isolated in spite 
of my ability to direct the airship’s 
course. I remember once meeting two 
beautiful sailing yachts scudding toward 
me down the coast. Their sails were full 
bellied. As I darted over them and they 
beneath me, I heard a faint cheer, and a 
graceful feminine figure on the foremost 
yacht waved a red foulard. As I turned 
to answer the politeness I perceived that 
we were already far, far apart. 

I was now well up the coast, about half 
way between Monaco and Cape Saint- 
Martin. Above was the limitless blue 
void; below was the solitude of the 
white-capped waves, and a sudden squall 
was coming up. Well, I had the fierce 
pleasure of depending on myself, with 
every sense alert, and a growing curiosity 
to learn the power of my motor and 
propeller to get me out of the scrape. I 
had never turned in a storm. 

Porting my helm, I held the rudder 
tight. The dirigible swung around like 
a boat, and as the wind now aided to 
send me flying down the coast my only 
work was to maintain my steady course 
and enjoy the reflections I have already 
described. 

Pleasures like these—the triumphs of 
personal effort from minute to minute— 
the spherical balloonist may not know. 
I recall a similar moment of fierce en- 
joyment on my return from the Eiffel 
Tower, when I won the Deutsch Prize 
for aerial navigation in October, Igor. 
On my way to the Tower the motor had 
worked fairly well. Now, after I had 
left it some 500 yards behind me, it was 
actually on the point of stopping. I 
had an instant of great uncertainty. I 
must make a quick decision. It was to 


abandon the steering wheel for a mo- 
ment, at the risk of being torn from my 
course, in order to give my attention to 
the carburating lever and the lever con- 
trolling the electric spark. 
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The motor began to work again. I 
had almost reached the Bois de Boulogne, 
where, by a phenomenon known to all 
aeronauts, the cool air from the trees 
began making the balloon heavier and 
heavier—i.e., smaller by condensation— 
when, by an unlucky coincidence, the 
motor began slowing again. Thus the 
airship was descending while its motive 
force was decreasing. I had instantly to 
throw back both guide rope and shifting 
weights, changing my center of gravity 
considerably. This caused the balloon 
to point diagonally upward, so that the 
remaining propeller force caused me to 
remount continually into the air by jerks, 
so to speak. 

I was directly over the crowd of the 
Auteuil Racetrack. I heard the applause 
of the mighty throng, when suddenly my 
capricious motor started working like a 
beau diable. The suddenly accelerated 
propeller being almost under the up- 
pointing airship caused an exaggeration 
of the inclination, so that the applause 
of the crowd changed to cries of alarm 
as I darted for a moment almost vertical- 
ly upward. As for myself I had no fear, 
knowing the circumstances and feeling 
doubly safe over the trees of the Bois 
de Boulogne, whose soft greenery al- 
ways reassured me, in spite of its hav- 
ing played me many a trick in my earlier 
experiments. I might have checked the 
sensational upward shoot by simply 
slowing the motor that was causing it; 
but I was doing a race that I actually 
did win, so I went on, soon righting my- 
self by shifting guide rope and weights 
forward again. All the same, this is why 
I passed so high over the judges’ heads 
that my guide rope could not be caught— 
a detail that caused some hair-splitting 
at the time, as may be remembered. 

If I were asked what were my very 
first sensations of aerial navigation, I 
would have to confess surprise to feel the 
airship going straight ahead. It was 
astonishing to feel the wind in my face. 
As a spherical balloonist I had always 
gone in the wind, becoming part of it 
and not feeling it. As my airship 
plowed ahead the wind fluttered my 
coat violently, as on the deck of an At- 
lantic liner, tho in all other respects it is 
more like river navigation with a steam- 
boat. It is not at all like sail navigation 
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and all talk about “tacking” is mean- 
ingless. Imagine the air current to be a 
river running 10 miles per hour. If 
you go against the current, making 20 
miles per hour, your net progress will 
be but 10 miles per hour. If your pro- 
peller makes you 20 miles per hour with 
the current, your net speed becomes 30 
miles per hour. Well, it is just so in an 
airship. In a calm it makes its own 
speed, unaffected by wind current. 

The navigator of the air, however, has 
one great pleasure unknown to the navi- 
gator of a river. He can seek to change 
one air current for another. The air is 
full of varying currents. Mounting, I 
have often sought and found either a 
calm or an advantageous breeze, even in 
a spherical balloon ; and this is one of the 
ever-changing delights of the aerial 
realm. 

Before going on my first airship ex- 
periment I really wondered if I should 
be seasick. I imagined that the sensa- 
tion of mounting and descending ob- 
liquely (with my shifting weights) might 
prove queerish, and I looked forward to 
a deal of pitching—not rolling—another 
novelty in ballooning. For, remember al- 
ways, the spherical balloon gives no sen- 
sation of movement at all. 

In my first airship, however, the sus- 
pension was so long that it approximated 
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that of a spherical balloon. For this 
reason there was very little pitching. 
And speaking generally, since that time, 
tho I have been told that on this or that 
trip I pitched considerably, I have never 
been seasick in the air. 

You see in the airship there is no 
smell. All is pure and clean, and the 
pitching itself has none of those shocks 
and hesitations of the boat at sea. The 
movement is suave and flowing, owing 
to the immensely lesser resistance of the 
air. The pitches are less rapid than at 
sea; the dip is not brusquely arrested— 
so the mind can anticipate the curve to 
its very end and be prepared. There is 
no shock to give that “empty” feeling 
as the giant transatlantic construction 
rises out of the water, first its fore part, 
then its aft, with its propeller churning 
the air so viciously, to sink the next 
moment and churn the water. 

All this brings me to the most remark- 
able of all the sensations of aerial navi- 
gation. This is the wonderful diagonal 
flight. On my first trip it actually 
shocked me. Man has never known any- 
thing like free vertical existence. Held 
to the plane of the earth, his movement 
“down” has scarcely been more than 
a return after a short excursion “ up,” 
our minds always remaining on the plane 
surface, even while our bodies may be 





Returning to the Bay of Monaco, “ Flying Homeward Like an Eagle.” (Page 1228.) 





























mounting, and this is so much true that 
the spherical balloonist as he rises has 
no sense of movement, but gains the im- 
pression on which I have insisted, that 
the earth is descending below him. With 
respect to combinations of vertical and 
horizontal movement man is quite with- 
out experience. Indeed, I cannot de- 
scribe the delight, the wonder and in- 
toxication of that free diagonal move- 
ment onward and upward, or onward 
and downward, combined at will with 
changes of direction horizontally when 
the airship answers to the touch of the 
rudder! The birds have this sensation 
when they spread their wings and go 
toboganning in curves and_ spirals 
through the sky. 

Of course, when I look back, it is not 
always easy for me to separate the 
pleasures of successful effort, the satis- 
factions of amour propre, and the antici- 
pations of triumphs to come from the 
natural and innate pleasures of dirigible 
ballooning. The time, nevertheless, came 
when I tired of the former and leaned 
toward the latter, and I made this com- 
parison: Once I was enamoured of 
high power petroleum automobiles—they 
can go at wonderful speed to any part 
of Europe, finding their fuel in any vil- 
lage. But when I discovered that I did 
not want to go to Moskow or to Lisbon, 
the small and handy electric runabout in 
which I: do my errands about Paris 
proved more satisfactory. 

From the standpoint of my pleasure 
and convenience as a Parisian, my ex- 
perience has been similar. Because, you 
understand, I do this for my pleasure; 
I have no mission to labor and risk my 
life merely to demonstrate things to the 
public. So I built my little “ No. 9 run- 
about,” the smallest of possible dirigi- 
bles, which I am, in one sense, copying 
again on a larger scale this summer. 
Indeed, it was so small that its original 
motor was a 3 horse-power Clement, 
weighing 26 pounds, while its ballast 
capacity was only 66 pounds. Yet with 
it I went careering over the Bois at as 
much as 15 miles per hour, notwithstand- 
ing its egg-shaped form, which was 
seemingly little calculated for cutting the 
air. The balloon of my airship for this 


summer will be much more cigar-shaped, 
slender and pointed, because I have hit 
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on a new stiffening device and no longer 
fear doubling up like a jack-knife. 

How practical this little “ runabout ” 
proved itself was shown when I landed 
with it the first time in the grounds of 
the Aero Club at Saint-Cloud, in the 
midst of nine fully inflated spherical bal- 
loons, there held ready to be let off on a 
ladies’ race. After a short call, I pre- 
pared to start away again to my own 
balloon house at Neuilly, Saint-James. 

“Can we give you some gas?” po- 
litely asked my fellow clubmen. 

“ You saw me coming all the way from 
Neuilly,” I replied ; “ did I appear to be 
throwing any ballast?” 

“You threw no ballast,” they ad- 
mitted, and it was obvious I could only 
have started with some 66 pounds of it. 

“Then why should I be in need of 
gas?” I asked. As a matter of curiosity 
I may relate that I did not lose or sacri- 
fice a cubic foot of gas or a single kilo- 
gramme of ballast that whole afternoon. 

After leaving my friends at Saint- 
Cloud I made a typically peaceful “ Pari- 
sian” air trip—because you must not 
imagine that the pleasures of dirigible 
ballooning have all to do with fierce and 
palpitating effort in blue solitudes. No, 
there is also the aerial park saunter, ab- 
solutely devoid of risk and danger. 

To go from Neuilly, Saint-James, ‘to 
the Aero Club’s park I had already 
passed the Seine. Now, crossing it again 
I made for the café restaurant of the 
“ Cascade,” where I descended for re- 
freshment and a chat. It was 5 p.m. 
Not yet wishing to quit the amusing little 
voyage, I left the sylvan café, crossed 
the river for a third time, and went 
straight as close to Mont Valérien as 
delicacy permitted. (It is an important 
fort, defending Paris and guarding its 
own secrets jealously.) Then returning 
I crossed the river for a last time and 
came to earth in my own grounds at 
Neuilly. During my whole trip my 
highest altitude was 346 feet. Taking 
into consideration that my guide rope 
hangs 130 feet below me and that the 
tops of the Bois trees extend up some 
70 feet from the ground, I had enjoyed 
but 140 feet of clear space for vertical 
maneuvering. 

It was enough, and the proof is that 
I have amused myself guide roping 
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round the Arc de Triomphe and down 
the Avenue des Champs Elysées at as 
low an altitude as the housetops on either 
side, fearing no ill and finding no dif- 
ficulty. 

Knowing that the feat must be ac- 
complished at an hour when the pleasure 
promenade of all Paris would be the 
least encumbered, I had instructed my 
men to sleep through the early part of 
the night at the Neuilly station. Ar- 
riving at 3 a.m. I climbed the wall, 
soothed the dog, waked the men, brought 
out the airship and crossed the Seine as 
I rose diagonally a little after dawn. 
Turning to the left I made my way over 
the Bois, picking out the open spaces. 
When I came to trees I jumped over 
them. So, navigating through the cool 
air of dawn I reached the Porte Dau- 
phine and the beginning of the Avenue 
of the Bois, which leads to the Arc de 
Triomphe. 
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The carriage promenade of Tout Paris 
was empty, and I might actually have 
threaded the Arc de Triomphe had I 
deemed myself worthy. Instead, I 
rounded the national monument to the 
right, as the law directs. Like the Ave- 
nue of the Bois, the Avenue of the 
Champs Elysées, was deserted. Far 
down its length I saw a solitary cab. As 
I guide roped along to my house at the 
corner of the rue Washington, I’ thought 
of the time, sure to come, when the navi- 
gators of handy little airships will not be 
obliged to land in the street, but will have 
their guide ropes caught by their domes- 
tics on their own roof-gardens. 

So I reached my street corner, to 
which I pointed downward my stem and 
descended very gently. Two servants 
caught, steadied and held the airship 
while I mounted to my apartment for a 
cup of coffee. That is another kind of 
dirigible ballooning! 


Paris, FRANCE, 
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A Ballade of Dead Cities 


BY JESSIE STORRS FERRIS 


WHenre are their purpled pomp and pride, 
And where their caliphs and their kings? 
The martial Cesars, have they died? 
The jeweled rajahs, flown on wings? 
The walls that knew beleaguerings, 


The moats that ran 
Where are they,—boast 
Dead, driven, desert 


Oh, where is Thebes, that by the tide 
Of Nilus saw strange worshipings? 
And Carthage, where gold galleys plied? 
And Troy, whose wars the Poet sings? 
Pompeii, where is she whose strings 
Of pleasure snapt too soon,—that lay 
Prone ’neath Vesuvius’ scoriac stings ?— 
Dead, driven, desert dust are they. 


with blood alway— 
of man-made things ?>— 
dust are they. 


And where is Babylon, that sighed 
’Mid gardens cooled with fountain-springs? 
And Tyre, all royal-ruddy dyed? 
And Sidon, rich from voyagings? 
Where now is Sparta,—name that rings 
The clarion-call of courage?—Nay, 
Your word no answering echo brings,— 
Dead, driven, desert dust are they. 


ENVOY. 


Prince, ’mid your June-tide junketings, 


Know that man’s 


life is but a day, 


And vain his lordliest fashionings,— 
Dead, driven, desert dust are they. 


Burra.o, N. Y. 
































Matwock of the Icebergs 


BY WILLIAM J. LONG 





AuTuor oF “Secrets oF THE Woops,” “ A LittLe BrotHer To THE Bear,” Etc. 


ATWOCK, the huge polar bear, 
drifted down from the Arctic 
on an iceberg and landed, one 

spring night, in the fog, at Little Harbor 
Home on the east Newfoundland coast. 
It seemed at first a colossal fatality, 
that iceberg. The fishermen had just 
brought their families back from the 
winter lodge in the woods, and had made 
their boats ready to go out to the Hook- 
arid-line grounds for a few fresh cod to 
keep themselves alive. Then a heavy 
fog shut in, and in the midst of the fog 
the iceberg came blundering into the 
tickle, as if there were no other place in 
a thousand leagues of sea and rock- 
bound coast. There were two hundred 


fathoms of water at the harbor mouth 





and the great berg touched bottom softly, 
yet with a terrific impact which sent huge 
masses of ice crashing down on the black 
rocks on either side. It might stay a 
month, or it might drift away on the 
next tide. Meanwhile the - fishermen 
were helpless as flies in a bottle, for the 
iceberg corked the harbor mouth, and 
not even a punt could get out ‘or in. 
Old Tomah, the Indian, came that same 
day from his hunting camp far away in 
the interior. Grown tired of beaver 
meat and willow bark, he had brought 
some otter skins to trade for a little pork 
and tobacco, with a few warm stockings 
thrown in for good measure. But the 
trading schooner, for which the islanders 
watch in spring as a lost man watches 
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for morning, had not yet come, and the 
fishermen were themselves at the point 
of starvation. For a month they had 
tasted nothing but a little dried fish and 
doughballs. Hunting was out of the 
question, for their dogs were all dead 
and their few guns were out with the 
young men, who, before the advent of 
the iceberg, had taken their lives in their 
hands and gone up the coast sealing in 
a stout little schooner. So Tomah, tak- 
ing his otter skins, started back for his 
own camp. 

As his custom was in a strange place, 
Tomah first climbed the highest hill in 
the neighborhood to get his bearings. 
The blundering iceberg seemed to him a 
grim joke, more grim than the joke on 
himself which had left him after a forty- 
mile tramp without pork or tobacco or 
warm stockings. He was watching the 
berg with silent, Indian intentness when 
a mass of overhanging ice crashed down 
on the rocks. Something stirred in a 
deep cave suddenly laid open; the next 
instant his keen eyes made out the figure 
of a huge white bear standing in the 
cave, rocking his head up and down as 
the smell of the village drifted out of the 
harbor into his hungry nostrils. 

Tomah came down from the hill to 
leave a warning at the little store. “ Bes’ 
look out,” he said. “ Bear over dere on 
dat hice; big, oh, big one! He come 
here to-night, soon’s dark, see w’at he 
kin find. He hungry, an’ oh, cross! 
don’t ’fraid noting. Bes’ set um trap, 
ketch um plenty meat.” Then, because 
he had left his own gun behind and could 
borrow none inthe village, he started 
inland on his long tramp. 

Matwock the bear landed from his ice- 
berg as soon as it was dark, as Tomah 
had said, and headed straight for the 
village. For a month he had been adrift 
in the open sea without food, because 
the seals, which had first enticed him 
away till fifty miles of open water 
stretched between him and his native 
haunts, had now returned to the coast 
to rear their young on the rocks and 
grounded ice floes. Meanwhile the great 
berg, to which he clung as a mariner to 
a floating spar, drifted steadily south- 
ward over the mist-shrouded ocean, with 
its foot a thousand feet deep in a power- 
ful current. Most of the time he had 
slept, going back to the old bear habit 
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of hibernation to save his strength; but 
when the berg grounded and the wind 
from. the harbor brought the smell of 
fish and of living animals to his nose he 
sprang up ravenously hungry. Never 
having seen men, he had no fear. 
Straight and swift he followed his nose, 
ready to seize the first food, living or 
dead, that lay in his path, 

On the outskirts of the village he came 
upon a huge deadfall which the men had 
made hurriedly at Tomah’s suggestion, 
partly to get meat, of which they were 
in sore need, but more to protect them- 
selves and their little ones from the sav- 
age prowler which knew no fear. The 
bait was a lot of offal, bones and fish 
skins tied together with cod line, and the 
fall-log was the stump of a big mast, 
waterlogged and heavy as lead, which 
had come ashore years ago from a wreck 
and which they made heavier still by 
rocks lashed on with cables. Matwock 
entered the pen swiftly, grabbed the bait, 
and, thud! down came the weighted log 
on his shoulders. 

Now a black bear would have been 
caught across the small of the back and 
his spine cracked like an eggshell by the 
fearful blow. But Matwock was al- 
together too big, and the pen altogether 
too small. With a roar of rage he hurled 
the log aside, smashed the pen into frag- 
ments, and charged straight through the 
village, knocking to pieces with blows of 
his terrible paws the pens and fishflakes 
that stood across his path. 

Matwock went back to his cave in the 
iceberg, angry and sore, yet with a 
strange timidity at heart from this first 
experience in the abodes of men. What 
the beastly thing was that had fallen on 
his back he had, of course, no idea, but 
he had learned in a minute that he could 
not prowl here with the power and au- 
thority that marked him in the -vast 
snowy solitudes where no man dwells. 
He was licking a wound that a chain had 
torn in his shaggy white coat when a 
faint scratching and grunting, amid the 
ceaseless roar of breakers and booming 
of waves in the ice caverns, came to his 
sensitive ears and made him steal out 
instantly to investigate. 

Down on a shelf of ice, on the seaward 
side of the great berg, two bull seals had 
floundered out, fat and heavy with food, 
to sleep and bask a while in the sun, 
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which was just then rising. A glance 
told the bear that the big seals had 
chosen the spot well, where no danger 
could approach save from the open sea 
out of which they had just come. Of the 
berg itself they had no fear whatever, 
for it rose behind them a hundred feet 
in a sharp incline to where a score of 
glistening spires and minarets began, on 
which the sea birds were nesting. So 
they stretched their fat bulks comfort- 
ably on the narrow shelf of ice, watching 
- the open sea, blinking sleepily in the sun- 
shine. 

Slowly, cautiously Matwock circled 
the berg, creeping upward along a great 
crevice to reach another shelf over the 
basking seals. His great feet were 
padded thickly with fur, which clung to 
the ice like wool, and where the ascent 
was most ticklish the muscles of his fore- 
legs contracted strongly, driving his 
claws like steel hooks into the ice. So 
he gained the high shelf at last and lay 
down with only his ears and eyes show- 
ing over the edge as he looked down 
hungrily at his game. 

Below him was a dizzy incline, steep 
as a mountain top, polished and glisten- 
ing with the frost and storms of the cen- 
turies, at the foot of which the uncon- 
scious seals were basking. Very de- 
liberately Matwock chose his position 
over the larger seal; then with his hind 
legs he pushed himself steadily over the 
edge, crouching low on his belly, with 
his nose on his forepaws, which were 
stretched straight out in front of him. 
Like a flash of light he glanced down 
over the slope, striking the seal a terrific 
blow and knocking him end over end as 
the bear shot over him into the sea. 
There was a terrible commotion for an 
instant, which set the sea birds flapping 
and clamoring wildly; then out of the 
turmoil Matwock’s head arose, gripping 
the big seal by the neck. He laid his 
game carefully on the ice shelf, kicked 
himself up after it and ate it there, where 
a moment before it had been blinking 
sleepily in the morning sun. 

The presence of his favorite game in 
the strange land turned Matwock’s 
thoughts from the village of men into 
which he had blundered with the ice- 
berg. No boats came out or in to disturb 
him, so he kept his abode in the ice cav- 
ern, which was safe and warm, and out 
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of which he wandered daily up and down 
the rocky coast. 

A few mother seals had their young 
here hidden on the great ice floes, which 
were fast anchored to the rocks and 
shoals. The little seals are snow white 
at first—for kind Nature forgets none of 
her helpless children—the better to hide 
on the white ice on which they are born. 
Only their eyes and the tips of their 
noses are black, and at the first alarm 
they close their eyes and lie very still, so 
that it is almost impossible to see them. 
Even when you stand over them they 
look like rough lumps of snow-ice. If 
they have time they even hide the black 
tips of their noses in their white fur 
coats, and if you appear suddenly they 
simply close their eyes, and the black 
nose tip looks like a stray pebble or a 
tiny bit of bark left by the uneasy winds 
that sweep over the ice floes. As they 
grow larger and begin to fish for them- 
selves they gradually turn dark and 
sleek, like their mothers, the better to 
slip unseen through the dark waters in 
which they hunt. 

Like all bears Matwock has poor eyes 
and depends chiefly on his nose in scout- 
ing. He would swim swiftly, mile after 
mile, along the edges of the floes, raising 
his head to sniff every breeze, trying to 
locate where the young seals were hid- 
ing. But the little ones give out almost 
no scent at such times, besides being in- 
visible, and Matwock rarely dined on a 
nest of young seals. The only way he 
could catch them was by a cunning bit 
of bear strategy. He would swim far 
out from the edge of the floes and drift 
about among the floating ice, looking 
himself like an ice cake; or else he would 
crouch on an ice field and watch for 
hours till he saw a big seal clamber out 
and knew from her actions that she was 
feeding her young. Them he would head 
straight and swift for the spot and nose 
all over it till he found what he was 
seeking. 

When the big bull seals came ashore 
to bask in the sun, resting on a rock or 
the edge of an ice floe, whence they could 
slip instantly into deep water, Matwock 
adopted slyly a different style of hunting. 
He would slip silently far down to lee- 
ward—for the seal’s nose is almost as 
keen as his own—and there begin his 
cautious stalk up-wind. Sinking his 
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enormous weight deep in the water till 
only his nose and the top of his head 
appeared, he would glide slowly along 
the edge of the floe, looking exactly like 
a bit of loose ice drifting along in the 
tide. When near the game he would 
disappear entirely, and, like an otter, not 
a ripple marked the spot where he went 
down. 

The big seal would be blinking sleepily 
on the edge of the ice floe, raising him- 
self on his flippers to stretch like a wolf, 
or turning uneasily to warm both sides 
at the sun, when the huge head and 
shoulders of a bear would shoot up out 
of the water directly in front of him. 
One swift, crushing blow of the terrible 
paw and the seal would be dead without 
a thought of what had happened to him. 

So Matwock lived and hunted for a 
week, growing fat and contented again. 
Then the seals vanished on one of their 
sudden migrations—following the fish, 
no doubt—and for a week more he 
hunted without a mouthful. One night, 
when he returned late to his cave, the 
great iceberg had broken its anchorage 
and drifted well out of the tickle, and 
from the harbor the smell of fresh fish 
drifted into his hungry nostrils. For the 
day had been sunny and calm, and the 
starving fishermen had slipped out to the 
Hook-and-line grounds and_ brought 
back exultingly the first cod of the sea- 
son. 

Again Matwock came ashore, tired as 
he was after an all day’s swim, and 
headed straight for the good smell in the 
village. The big deadfall was set in his 
path, baited with fresh offal, and the 
log was weighted twice as heavily as be- 
fore. But the bear had learned cunning 
and entered the trap from the rear, tear- 
ing the heavy pen to pieces as if it were 
made of straws. The fall came down 
again with a thud that made the ground 
shiver, but it fell harmlessly on the bed- 
log, and Matwock ate the bait greedily 
to the last scrap. Then he entered the vil- 
lage, rummaging the wharves and sheds 
boldly, and leaving his great footprints 
at every door. 

Late that night Old Tomah appeared 
with his otter skins and a haunch of 
caribou at Daddy Crummet’s cabin, on 
the edge of the woods far down at the 
bottom of Long Arm. All winter Daddy 
Crummet had been sick—chiefly from 
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lack of food and rheumatism—and To- 
mah, taking pity on the lonely old man, 
blundered around in the dark to find 
wood and to make a stew of the savory 
meat which he had brought with him all 


the way from his camp in the interior. 


At twilight a fisherman had come to 
leave a couple of fresh cod and hurry 
away again on his long, weary pull up 
the Arm. Daddy meant to cook the fish, 
but was too weak when the time came, 
and left them in a barrel in his little shed. 
Then came Tomah with his stew, and the 
old man ate and felt better. It was mid- 
night when they had smoked a pipe of 
Tomah’s dried willow bark and traded 
the scant news from the two ends of the 
wilderness and turned in to sleep. 

A terrible racket in the shed roused 
them—whack! bang! thump! Some- 
thing was out there knocking everything 
to pieces. Daddy, under the bed-clothes, 
began to shiver and wail that the devil 
himself had come to fetch him. Tomah 
jumped up like a Jack-in-a-box, just as 
a barrel was flung against the door with 
a crash that made it shiver. In the ap- 
palling silence that followed they heard 
the pchap-p’chap of some huge beast 
crunching the codfish between his jaws. 

Tomah had brought his gun this time. 
He grabbed it from behind the stove, 
pulled the big hammer back, and felt 
with his fingers to be sure that the cap 
was ready on the nipple. He stole to the 
door and opened it a crack, pushing the 
gun barrel out ahead of him. A huge 
white beast turned swiftly as the door 
squeaked. Tomah, making out what 
seemed to him a great head in the dark- 
ness, poked the muzzle of the gun into 
it and pulled the trigger. There was a 
deafening roar; the door was slammed 
back in the face of the old Indian with 
a force that sent him sprawling on his 
back. 

When Tomah scrambled to his feet, 
his ears ringing, his’ nose filled with 
pungent powder smoke, there lay Mat- 
wock at the end of his long trail. He 
was lying as if asleep, his great paws 
outspread across the threshold, his head 
resting heavily between them. The tail 
of the last codfish stuck out of his mouth 
and his lips were parted in a ferocious 
grin, as if to the end it were all a huge 
joke. 


STamForpD, Conn. 
















































Modern 


AuTHoR oF “ Our Bic Game,” 


F it be true, as recently stated by a 
competent authority, that upward of 
ten thousand books and papers have 

been written about fishing, it would seem 
that but little remained to be said. Our 
fishing to-day, however, is in many par- 
ticulars diametrically opposite the an- 
gling familiar to the older living anglers. 
When we recall the many lakes and 
streams which we knew when they were 
full of fine bass and trout, and which 
were completely fished out, we cease to 
wonder at the demand of the anglers for 
a change which has come about. It 
seemed for a time that our fishing and 
our shooting were destined to come to a 
sudden ending. A few years ago we 
had no game laws. We now have many, 
some of which are past the comprehen- 
sion of the average layman. 

A glance at the laws indicates that the 
season for taking the game fishes has 
been much shortened in most of the 
Northern States, and fishing is now dis- 
tinctly a summer sport. The open sea- 
son for trout and bass usually begins in 
the late spring or early summer and ends 
on or before the coming of cold weather. 
In most of the Southern States, however, 
there are no fish laws and one may fish 
the whole year through. 

In addition to shortening the season 
and protecting the fish during the spawn- 
ing season and in winter, nearly all of 
the States which have fish laws limit the 
number of fish or pounds of fish per 
diem. In Nebraska and North Dakota, 
for example, the catch limit is 25 fish 
per diem. In Iowa the catch limit is 40; 
in Michigan, 50; in Oregon, 125. In 
Colorado the limit is 25 pounds of trout 
and 50 pounds of other fish 
per diem. In New Hampshire 
the limit is only 10 pounds. In 
New York and Indiana the 
solitary fisherman has an ad- 
vantage, since in the former 
State he may take 24 bass in a 
day, while two in the same boat 
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may take only 36. A similar law in In- 
diana permits the “lone fisherman” to 
take 20 bass in a day, while two in a 
boat may take only 30. Many States now 
have sweeping provisions prohibiting the 
taking of fish in any way except by 
angling, which is defined to be fishing 
with rod and line with one, or possibly 
two or three, hooks. The laws also limit 
the size of the fish to be taken, and the 
angler is usually required to return all 
undersized fish at once to the water with 
the least possible injury. It would seem 
necessary nowadays to fish with a foot- 
rule at hand, in order to measure all 
doubtful fishes. Such laws appeal to the 
conscience, like many laws regulating our 
shooting, and their execution is often 
defeated by the elastic conscience of the 
angler. In many States it is now unlaw- 
ful to fish in the night season, to take 
fish in nets or on “ trot lines,” or “ snag 
hooks” stretched on.lines across the 
lakes or rivers, to poison or dynamite the 
streams, to fish through the ice, to take 
fish near a dam and to drain ponds and 
streams with a view to taking all the fish 
therein at one full swoop when stranded 
on the bottom. 

The true angler, however, has little 
fault to find with the laws regulating his 
sport. He has been the originator and 
promoter of many of them. There is a 
growing sentiment in favor of a small 
catch, the returning of the little fish to 
the waters, and against the many out- 
rageous methods of capture which came 
near to ending the game. 

The writer recalls an invitation to go 
fishing in Kentucky, when the perform- 
ance consisted in following by boat a 
long line stretched across a 
river, upon which were sus- 
pended innumerable baited 
hooks. The line had been set 
at night and a great number 
of fish of many kinds were 
found suspended by the many 
hooks. Upon another occasion, 
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when angling properly for bass upon a 
little stream in Indiana and just at a 
time when the sport was most lively and 
every rod in the party was busy, a crowd 
of men came down the stream, entered 
our pool with a net which reached from 
shore to shore, proceeded to haul out all 
the fish of every size and description and 
walked off with the best of them, leaving 
the others to rot upon the bank. There 
was nothing to be said. Their rights 
were equal] to ours, and as to might mak- 
ing right, their party was the stronger. 
It was not unusual for the farmers as 
well as the people of the towns to own 
large nets and use them on the small 
streams and lakes. The use of dynamite 
and poison and the draining of the ponds 
and streams were, of course, immensely 
destructive, and the wonder is that a fish 
remains. 

It would be idle to catalog the laws 
regulating fishing, if space permitted, 
since our laws are made, amended and 
repealed with such rapidity that the 
catalog would be out of date before it 
was fairly finished. But a glance at the 
recent legislation indicates that the aver- 
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age bass must not be smaller than 8 
inches and the average trout not smaller 
than six. The number of fish varies 
greatly, from 125 in Oregon to 20 in In- 
diana, and possibly a fewer number else- 
where. 

Altho one would hardly expect to find 
much that is entertaining or amusing in 
the reading of dry statutes I have been 
both entertained and amused at the evi- 
dent compromises which indicate the 
attentive ear of the legislator when listen- 
ing to the voice of his constituency. In 
Vermont, for example, it is illegal to 
fish through the ice for trout, but not 
more than fifteen tended lines may be 
used through the ice for bass. In the 
same State, while a general slaughter of 
fish with the shotgun is prohibited, there 
is an exception in favor of shooting 
pickerel, with a gun held at the shoulder. 
Heavy artillery seems to have been 
driven off of all angling waters. In 
Maine one may use five lines through the 
ice. 

In the Iowa law we find a provision 
that owners may take fish “as they see 
fit.” Here we have a direct legislative 
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acknowledgment of the importance of 
game preserving and a discrimination in 
favor of the rich which will, no doubt, 
prove injurious to the cause. 

Iowa has another charming compro- 
mise in the law prohibiting fishing unless 
by hook and line. “ Any person,” so the 
statute reads, “ may, between the 15th 
day of May and the 15th day of Novem- 
ber, use not more than one trot line, in 
streams only, and extending not more 
than half way across.” It would seem 
necessary to have a wicked partner to 
complete the deviltry. Those interested 
in fish preservation may take some solace 
in the thought that a snag or anchor is 
not always handy in mid stream. In 
Iowa fishing through the ice is lawful, 
but the fisherman shall not have while so 
engaged, “ any house, shed or other pro- 
tection against the weather, or have or 
use any stove or other means for creating 
artificial heat.” You may fish, men of 
Iowa, but you must shiver! This, no 
doubt, seems too bad just now that small 
oil stoves are so portable and so cheap. 
This provision against shelter and heat 
brought to mind a living picture of many 
Indians fishing through the ice in North 
Dakota, each seated behind a comfort- 
able screen or wind-break, and beside a 
small fire which burned brightly on the 
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crystal surface of the lake. But North 
Dakota has now abolished this form of 
angling altogether. 

In some States which prohibit night 
fishing we find provisions extending the 
time until an early bed-going hour and 
permitting a start an hour or more before 
sunrise. In Colorado the fishing ends 
at 8 p.m. Here we note also an impor- . 
tant law, which provides that the public 
shall have the right to fish in any stream 
stocked at public expense, subject to 
actions in trespass for any damage done 
property along the bank. There were 
loud objections in several States not long 
ago to the preservers getting most of the 
State fish for the exclusive use of club- 
men. The laws were at the outset but 
little observed. So long as the sale and 
export of the game fish were legal the 
temptation to evade the laws remained. 
Laws putting an end to the sale of game 
fish have everywhere put an end to the 
outrageous methods of capture above 
referred to. Some States except from 
the operation of the laws against the 
selling of fish, all fish caught on private 
preserves or brought in from other 
States. Such exceptions, of course, de- 
stroy the efficacy of the laws, for who can 
tell where a fish was caught? 

The export laws are numerous and 
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varied. Some provide that the legitimate 
sportsman, who has taken his fish by 
fair angling with rod, line and single 
hook, may take a few fish home even if 
he lives beyond the confines of the State ; 
in some States he must attach a tag to 
his small bunch, bearing his name and 
address, and carry his fish openly, so that 
all may see how many he has and who 
it is that has caught the fish and from 
whence he came. In other States a lim- 
ited number of fish may be sent home by 
express, with a tag stating the contents 
of the package and other particulars as 
to person, place, etc. In many States 
the non-resident angler is not allowed to 
depart with his catch, so jealously are 
the fish guarded for those at home. 

In the matter of license the non-resi- 
dent angler has the advantage of the 
shooter. In most of the States a sub- 
stantial sum is now exacted from the 
latter for the privilege of shooting, but 
the modern angler may fish without pay- 
ment in all of the States but one or two. 

It has been the writer’s good fortune 
to see much fishing at its best, altho often 
carried away from it by the whir of the 
grouse, the whistle of the woodcock and 
by the tracks of deer and elk and bear, 
“when the United States was a free 
country,” as one complainant put it in 
writing to a magazine, complaining about 
modern game laws and game preserves. 
The change from old fishing conditions 
to the new has been rapid and startling. 

Streams where a few years ago we 
used an oatsack for a creel and took 
enough trout before breakfast to supply 
the open air appetites of our military es- 
cort, privates as well as officers, have 
been fished to a finish, and places where 
we used to wander at will at any season 
and take quantities of fine fish are now 
not worth a visit, or are owned by clubs 
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or individuals who warn the public away 
with the untruthful statement on many 
signs that there is “no fishing here.” 
Fish there are in abundance in such 
places, but they are for the few. 

Much of our best fishing, like much of 
our best shooting, is found to-day on the 
preserves, where the supply is annually 
kept up. In one instance which I recall 
the ponds and streams were filled so full 
of overfed fish that a distemper appeared 
and a great loss followed. One need go 
no further than the north roads on Long 
Island to learn how much of the good 
fishing is now closed to the general pub- 
lic. The public has felt the restraint, 
and a few homicides are charged to the 
laws against trespassing on the preserve. 
While Iowa, as we have observed, seems 
to openly favor the rich, who may take 
fish “as they see fit,” in Colorado 
the dear people may roam over any pre- 
serve at will which contains a stream or 
lake stocked by the State. In one of the 
States, I forget now which, all ponds 
containing more than a few acres are 
declared to be public waters. 

There are many other changes than 
these enumerated which have taken place 
in many parts of the country. The writer 
fancies he sees a change in the appear- 
ance of the modern angler. Certain it is 
that there is often a trace of golf in the 
costume of those who fish in pleasant 
places strictly in accordance with many 
rules of conduct, self-imposed and in 
advance of the statutes made to govern 
fishing. While the brooks murmur and 
placid lakes reflect the image of the sky 
and forests the sport of angling will 
endure. “ Men may come,” different in 
many ways from those depicted as good 
fishermen in Walton’s time, and “ men 
may go,” but the sport, like the brook, 
goes on forever. 

CentTFR Moricues, Lone Isianp, 


































































Arrival 
BY EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


WE thought that Spring would come with madding thrush, 
And countless brooks would lift their myriad psalm ; 
But lo, she came with quiet and with hush, 


Her only voice the silence and the calm. 


We thought that Spring would come with smile of cheer, 
All crowned with flowers like some triumphant queen ; 
But lo, she came with shadow and with tear, 


And trembled lest her violets should be seen. 


We thought that Spring would come from hight untrod, 
And like a vision dazzle land and sea; 

But lo, she came with grasses on the sod, 
And shamed us with her meek simplicity! 


Councit Bi vers, Iowa, 
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YEAR ago it was the 
racing auto boat, 
owned by the man 

that had the automobile fever raging 
through his system, who thought he 

saw in the water a highway unbounded 
and unrestricted, furnishing a new field 
for speeding and amusement. To-day the 
power boat is slowly evolving; it is mid- 
way in the transition stage between a 
rich man’s toy and a craft of moderate 
speed and considerable comfort. 

Power boat, motor boat, auto boat are 
the names variously given to these nau- 
tical vehicles. No better and more com- 
prehensive phrase has been coined, how- 
ever, than “the automobile on water.” 
These words express exactly the new 
sport, now growing faster, statistics 
show, than any other in America and 
promising the most interesting and fasci- 
nating development. 

The racing boat continues; it has not 
been, nor is it likely to be, superseded. 
But a new phase is setting in. Power 







boats built for pleas- 
ure and comfort, that 
can clip along 
at a good rate 
of speed, but 
are not danger- 
ous, awkward 
shells loaded with machinery and with 
room only for a working crew, are com- 
mencing to have the center of the stage. 
This is a development of the past winter’s 
months. Scores of such boats have been 
designed, constructed and are awaiting 
summer days to be put into the water. 
Abroad and here the racing boat’s 
status and general plan is settled. Such 
a boat can only be of use for racing; she 
is a machine full of discomfort and risk 
to those aboard. It is simply a matter 
now of motor maker and hull maker 
working in greater harmony to get re- 
sults, and practically any speed is pos- 
sible. The cost has put any racing auto 
craft capable of making new records 
only within the reach of millionaires. 
The rich man’s toy is still his toy. 
























B. A. Riotte’s “ Standard ” 























On the other hand there is this new 
demand for a boat that can ply swiftly 
back and forth between country places 
and “colonies;” that can make little 
journeys day or night; that could carry 
a man in to business, if he were not more 
than thirty miles away from a neighbor- 
ing city; that could tour inland waters 
that offer combinations of hundreds of 
miles of superb trips. Experimentally 
some hundreds of such boats, large and 
small, have been built for this summer. 


THE AUTO BOAT 
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may not be too much to say that two 
years from now the auto boat will be in 
the proportion of a thousand to one 
along these lines. The racing game 
is fascinating, but it takes too long 
a pocketbook. Three thousand to 
four thousand dollars will buy a really 
beautiful auto craft of the coming 
type, one that could readily carry a 
small party on the longest of inland 
water tours or be on the water what the 
good, reliable, speedy automobile,-not a 

















Miss Swift 


Their faults will doubtless be many and 
the bulk of them will probably be dis- 
carded before the season is over, but 
out of the new fleet should come a type 
that will eventually meet the demand. 

One hundred boats of this order, it has 
been latterly said officially, have been or 
are being constructed to one built for 
sheer speed. 

It is the convenience, roominess, com- 
fort, ease of getting under way and 
smallness of cost that additionally ap- 
peal in this new class of auto boat. It 





racing machine, is on land. It is no 
trouble at all to put one of these in mo- 
tion. A few turns of the wheel and the 
gasoline engine is set going, and its fuel 
is cheap and readily procured. 

Last fall, at the close of the racing 
auto boat season, when the records here 
and abroad had been overhauled and 
compared, the present writer wrote, and 
his conclusions are precisely applicable to 
the opening of the present racing season: 

The boats are of slight draft and 
extremely thin, so thin, in fact, that it 

















would seem as if the extreme of light- 
ness of hull had been reached. Some 
hulls are finely shaped and some are 
ugly. As for comfort, what with the 
blinding spray that sometimes even gets 
under the necessary oilskins, the bad 
smell and the noise of the rapid explo- 
sions of the gasoline as the engine is 
urged to greater speed, this playing the 
part of a mechanic in the cramped quar- 
ters of the cockpit is far from the usual 
agreeable surroundings of the man of 
wealth. The drenching is inevitable, as 
the boat goes headlong through the 
waves, not over them. 

Auto boating in the Mediterranean, 
where it flourishes off Monaco, has been 
described as follows: 


“A wild welter through blinding, stinging 
spray, which makes a look ahead impossible, 
while the swirling hell we leave in our wake 
makes a look behind call up suggestions of 
many forms of suicide, all more enticing than 
this one. Conversation is impossible. Imag- 
ine the purring of a gigantic cat, magnified a 
milion times, there you have our motor in 
gentle mood. Its monstrous throbbing beats 
madly on the tympana of our ears. It roars 
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around us. It gets in our veins, drives the 
blood fiercely through the heart, and fills us 
with one wild, overpowering, frenzied desire, 
a desire to overhaul that diabolical tréfe a- 
quatre. 

“Tn the nature of things, the craze for the 
racing auto boat can be only ephemeral. It 
will likely spend itself soon, and by winter 
more than one broken and battered craft will 
again bear witness to the utter uselessness of 
the boat built for speed alone.” 


Compare this account, especially the 
quotation on Monaco auto boating, with 
the following, an analysis of one of the 
most promising thus far of the motor 
boats not made to race: 

“The recent launching of Mr. Harold Q. 
Pratt’s new motor boat, ‘ Dodger,’ at City Is- 
land, may almost be regarded as epoch mak- 
ing. The ‘ Dodger’ is, in fact, the forerun- 
ner of a class of craft which is to be the log- 
ical evolution of the auto boat. Short lived 
by reason of its construction, of no earthly use 
except for racing purposes, and at best hard- 
ly more than an ephemeral craze to be in- 
dulged in by only those with money to burn, 
the auto boat was bound in the mind of the 
far-seeing to have a mission worth while by 
paving the way for gasoline driven pleasure 
boats of high speed power. The ‘ Dodger,’ 
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which is built of steel, . . . along the 
lines of a torpedo boat and is ninety feet on the 
water line, is about as far removed from the 
prevailing idea of a swift auto boat as possi- 
ble. Instead of her great speed going hand in 
hand with an open cockpit, in which crouch 
figures in oilskins, she has a very sizeable 
cabin with everything in the way of comfort 
for the owner and his guests. This is one of 
two motor boats which have been built ac- 
cording to the most advanced ideas for mem- 
bers of the Pratt family. Mr. John T. Pratt’s 
boat is only two-thirds the length of 
his younger brother’s craft.” 


A recapitulation of the racing of last 
season is none the less interesting, now 
that the new year has been entered. Af- 
ter all, tho it is but one end of the story, 
auto boat racing is keen sport. It is cost- 
ly, it is only within the means of the very 
rich, the boats are pure playthings; but 
the game is exciting. Here is the motor 
boat calendar for 1905: 

May 1 to15. Mediterranean races. 

15. Juvisy, France, races. 

30. Manhasset Bay races (American). 
June 22 to 30. Kiel, Germany, races. 
July 2to1o. Rouen, France, races. 
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July 14 to 28. Southampton, England trials. 
15. Calais to Dover, contest. 
22. Brighton, England, races. 
Aug. Ito 7. Rouen to Trouville, contest. 
6to 9. Paris to Trouville, contest. . 
10. Trouville (for Gaston Menier 
Cup), races. 
11. Trouville (for Drexel Trophy), 
races. 
12. International Cup, races. 
19. Albany to St. Lawrence River, 
cruise, American. 
24 to 26. Chippewa Bay (Power Boat As- 


sociation Challenge), races, 
American. 
Sept. 1. Lake Geneva, Switzerland, meet. 
11. England (Joe Harmsworth 
Cup), races. 
12to14. Lake Lucerne, Switzerland, 


meet. 


The 1904 contests (1904 being the 
first great racing year) brought some 
interesting results in this country. On 
May 30th at Manhasset Bay the season 
was started. “ Panhard I” (A. Massa- 
net) made the best showing for her rat- 
ing, but was beaten by Cornelius Hoag- 
land Tangeman’s “Fiat II.” The 

















A. Massanet’s “ Panhard I” 

















“ Japansky ” of F. H. Waldorf covered 
the course at a speed of 20.20 statute 
miles. William K. Vanderbilt, Jr.’s, 
“ Hard Boiled Egg” was one of the fea- 
tures of the year, a winner in the race 
of the New Rochelle Yacht Club on June 


“ Fiat II,” Owned by Cornelius Hoagland Tangeman 





18. Here again the “ Japansky ” was a 
winner. The “ Vingt-et-un” won a 
$2,000 challenge cup in June at Larch- 
mont. E. A. Riotte’s “ Standard” on 
more than one occasion proved herself 
to be one of the crack boats of the racing 

















“ Shooting Star,’ One of 1904’s Cracks and Still in the Field 
































field. “ Water Lily,” “ F. I. A. T. III,” 
“Swift Sure ” (designed by Herreshoff), 
“ Mercedes,” “U. S. A.,” “ Mercedes 
VI” and “Shooting Star” came out 
with the others in the final races of 
the season, the matches for the Chal- 
lenge Cup in September. There were 
ten starters, f Vingt-et-un II,” a second 
edition of the original “ Vingt-et-un,” 
taking the Cup. 

There has been promised for this year 
in these racing machines a considerable 
improvement in hull designs, but these 
boats are yet to appear. Launched late 
last year was a boat that was thought 
to have great possibilities, Frank 
Croker’s Herreshoff “ XPDNC,” but 
Mr. Croker’s death while automobile 
racing on land makes it uncertain how 
and when this craft will show. Lewis 
Nixon has a remarkable ocean-going 
motor boat, the “Gregory,” which has 
now safely made the trip across the At- 
lantic for the foreign races. She is 90 
feet long, has thirty tons displacement 
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and has made a speed of twenty-three 
miles. Another of the great racers of 
the hour is Harrison B. Moore’s 
“ Onontio,” designed by H. J. Gielow, 
and thus far officially the first in world’s 
record, having made the best mile of the 
year. She is 58 feet long. The 
“XPDNC,” noted above, has the record 
for long distance racing, an average of 
26.29 statute miles for 13634 miles, with 
no stops to take on fuel. “ The Vingt- 
et-un III” is one of the foremost as the 
holder (see above) of the gold chal- 
Association, a trophy which she is to de- 
lenge cup of the American Power Boat 
fend in June. 

G. W. Childs Drexel is to have a 
twenty-eight miles an hour motor boat, 
sixty-two feet over all, that will be a 
racing factor. Crowninshield, of Boston, 
has designed a forty-foot boat for Presi- 
dent Speare, of the Bay State Auto- 
mobile Association. Among auto boat 
men there is much interest in these two 
latter craft. 

Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Benefits of a Vacation in Europe 


BY CHAUNCEY M. DEPEY, LL.D. 


Unirep Statges SENATOR FROM New York 


BELIEVE that the most recently ac- 
cepted theory of the brain is that 
some brain cell moves every muscle 

and is related to some particular depart- 
ment of the mind; that the cells not in 
use decay or become atrophied, while the 
cells constantly used are abnormally en- 
larged. 

As a result of this we find that the 
athlete, who seems to be a strong, healthy 
man whom we might expect to live to a 
good old age, dies young or resists feebly 
what people of much less physical 
strength withstand quite easily. 

People who have preserved their 
prime, mentally and physically, after they 
have passed three-score and ten years 
are found to be all around men whose 
brain cells have all been kept active. 
Now, a man who works with his mind 


needs a vacation more than one who 
works with his muscles, because while 
at his occupation he neglects the mus- 
cular side and only a part of the brain 
cells are in use. 

While a vacation is generally charged 
up to rest it should really be placed to 
the credit of change of occupation—of 
resting certain faculties and giving exer- 
cise to others which require it. 

A man who is intensely busy and act- 
ive, as I have been for forty years, in 
business, politics and on the plaform, 
finds that the wheels of his mental ma- 
chine get rusty at the end of ten months; 
that it requires extra exertion to do those 
things that before were easy; that there 
is a strain on the nerves, and that this 
warning, if unheeded, is soon followed 
bv insomnia. 
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The question then arises as to how to 
repair the waste, revive the dormant 
faculties, prevent the brain cells which 
have not been used from becoming 
atrophied and give the muscular system 
a chance. 

I tried for years taking vacations at 
home and returned to work tired. I 
found that when I took no vacation at all 
I was nearly as well off, unless in a 
gubernatorial or presidential year, when 
I spent three or four weeks on the stump 
and returned to work tremendously re- 
freshed and invigorated in consequence. 
I finally explained this paradox of rest 
secured by means of hard work by theo- 
rizing that the benefit I received from 
stumping arose from my meeting tens 
of thousands of people, looking on new 
things, meeting new and _ interesting 
characters and having new and exciting 
experiences in regard to what moves or 
fails to move that most complex and 
difficult creature—an audience. 

The more original people who have 
made success of some kind in life, who 
rose out of the mass and made an im- 
pression, contributed more than every- 
thing else to the freshening process. 

On the other hand, when taking a va- 
cation to the ordinary watering place, 
mountain or seaside, conversation was 
largely shop without the excitement of 
the real thing or business without the 
tools conveniently to transact it. 

When I first went abroad nearly thirty 
years ago I was fortunately furnished 
with letters of introduction which 
brought me in contact with people of 
distinction, but for the first five or six 
years repair, renewing and refreshing of 
mind and muscle came from visiting his- 
toric places and seeing the marvelous de- 
signs of the old architects or the price- 
less paintings and sculptures which the 
Old World possesses in such great 
abundance. 

To a university man who has kept up 
his reading in regard to classic and his- 
toric events there is an exquisite pleasure 
which no language can describe gained 
from visiting the scenes so often pic- 
tured in the imagination, and to one who 
loves fun and sees the humorous or 
ridiculous as parts of human nature the 
fellow travelers on the steamer or at the 
hotels abroad furnish more amusement 
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than any vaudeville show, comedy or 
farce; always provided one is not afraid 
—as many Americans unhappily are—to 
go among and talk to them. 

“The Cookies,” as they are called, are 
to the right-minded and not too dignified 
person a never ending source of delight. 
They are so genuine. 

When Baedeker has ceased to be a vol- 
ume of thrilling interest, cathedrals no 
longer attract and old masters become a 
bore, the famous men and women of the 
Old World found in the great capitals 
like London and Paris or the interna- 
tional watering places like Homburg 
form a university on a higher order and 
with more varied instruction than all the 
summer schools put together. 

If in your six weeks’ outing you have 
met socially, so as to establish tolerably 
familiar relations, such a statesman as 
Gladstone, such men of letters as Brown- 
ing and Tennyson, artists like the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy and his con- 
fréres, journalists like the editors of the 
great dailies, men of science, educators 
and sportsmen, you have gained some- 
thing which lasts a lifetime. If only one 
such conquest marks your outing it dis- 
tinguishes the year. 

The man or woman who works in in- 
tellectual pursuits, whether professional 
or business, letters or education, ten 
months of the year, finds at the end of 
that time an unaccountable feeling of 
fag and weariness and wonders if he or 
she is failing; but on returning from 
such a trip as I have described, with the 
rest of the sea both ways, life is found to 
be still full of joy and hope; insoluble 
problems solve themselves; the speech 
one thought he could never make bubbles 
up and out with scarcely an effort; the 
pen which dragged and blurred and 
blotted the page moves automatically as 
if under the control of an electric cur- 
rent, and the hostile conditions which 
filled one with despair are easily re- 
versed. . 

To return to our original proposition, 
the person who has been lopsided, angu- 
lar, with impaired vision and weakened 
forces from excessive travel in a rut, 
comes back from such an outing as I 
have described with all brain cells avail- 
able and in normal condition to do his 
best with such powers as God has given 

















amid such opportunities as are his. 

No American who enjoys the life and 
rushing tide of our country could live 
permanently abroad, but in his vacation 
conditions there make Europe a delight- 
ful sanitarium. It will be many genera- 
tions before our business men or even 
professional people and those in the 
higher walks of finance and commerce 
can reach the restfulness of European 
life. 

Even Philadelphia would get on the 
nerves of an English lawyer, statesman, 
banker, manufacturer or professional 
man. 

It is just this calm prevailing in and 
about English society which gives op- 
portunity and zest and relish for the 
discussion of the latest novel, the speech 
in Parliament, the new scientific discov- 
ery, the author in his first success, the 
newest beauty. 

Americans read with envy and wonder 
the autobiographies which are constantly 
coming out in the English and Conti- 
nental press, so largely made up of con- 
versations in which the writer partook 
or listened. Conversation is still in for- 
eign circles not an art, but a habit. The 
lawyer has no case, the business man no 
problem which he carries into the draw- 
ing-room or-to the dinner table. 

Men and women are deeply interested 
and thoroughly informed on internal and 
international parties; questions of party 
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success, of the motives of party leaders, 
of the speech of the rising young states- 
man and hope of his organization, of for- 
eign policies and the motives of foreign 
diplomats and rulers and the possibility 
of complications and wars and what 
would honorably make for peace and 
whether it is necessary to be ready to 
fight, are all ripe topics. 

In other circles are brilliant or at least 
interesting discourses upon the opera or 
the play or the leader in the newspaper 
or books or authors. 

These conversations are quite often 
enlivened by personal anecdote and con- 
tributions of historic importance con- 
cerning measures and motives which 
have leaked out from Cabinet meetings 
or party conferences. 

We all know how different it is with 
us, where the intense absorption of every 
faculty upon the main chance makes 
stock brokers consort with their custom- 
ers and lawyers with their clients and 
the traders with their like, to burden each 
other by contributing profitless discus- 
sion of the profits and losses of the day. 

This limits our women—who are eas- 
ily, when they have the opportunity, the 
best and brightest conversationalists in 
the world—to the frivolities of fashion 
or entertainment, or the opera—where 
they find a bit of human interest in gos- 
sip behind a fan while the tenor or so- 
prano fills the auditorium. 

New Yor« Crry, 


Reception 


BY CHARLES L. O’DONNELL 


A MacpaAten, the scarlet Day 
Knocked at Eve’s convent bars; 
Comes Twilight, penitent in gray, 

Telling her beads, the stars. 


University or Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Inp. 











Tales of the Sea 


Or four recent books that contain 
stories, true or imaginary, of adventure 
on the high seas, that by Mr. Arthur 
Colton! is much the most diverting. 
Captain Buckingham, of Greenough, 
Long Island, a smallish man of fifty, with 
a bronzed face, a glimmer in his eye and 
a delicious vein of humor, unbosoms him- 
self of his wanderings and the things 
that befell him over all The Belted Seas, 
and is himself the best part of the ad- 
ventures he relates. As a lad of eight- 
een, he says: 

“T was a wild one, tho not large, but limber 
and clipper-built, and happy any side up; and 
my notion of human life was that it was some- 
thing like a cake-walk and something like a 
Bartlett pear, as being juicy anywhere you 
bit in.” 

How he went to sea with an ecclesias- 
tical-looking pirate, how they scuttled 
the ship to keep her from the Spanish 
gunboat, how a tidal wave landed the 
good ship, “ Helen Mar,” bottom side up 
among the foothills of the Andes, and 
how Captain Buckingham and Stevey 
Todd kept her as a hotel, how they ran 
his realm for the King of Torre Ananias 
—always in search of their eternal for- 
tunes, so that they could go back home 
and settle down—form the beginning 
of the breeziest sea tale of many a year. 
The dry, whimsical old captain spins a 
yarn worth hearing. 

Mr. Morgan’ Robertson’s _ stories 
gathered in the volume styled Down to 
the Sea® are in the last degree ingenious 
in construction and clever in the telling. 
They have, however, two serious faults: 
they are so far-fetched, so very remote 
and unlikely, that they lack the interest 
of possible happenings; and, except for 
the adventures of Finnegan, they are 
painful to the point of being disagree- 
able. “ Fifty Fathoms Down,” for in- 
stance, tells of a submarine, partly 

‘Tur BevTep Seas. By Arthur Colton. New 
York: Henry Holt & Company. Pp. 312. $1.50. 


2 DOWN TO THE SEA. By Morgan Robertson. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Pp. 312. $1.25. 
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flooded through a collision while running 
awash, and of her commander’s courage 
in expelling his men through the tor- 
pedo tubes. Follow twenty pages of 
chemistry, narrating with immense in- 
genuity how Breen converted the sea 
water into gases, started electric fans, 
dried off motors, and conducted a course 
of chemical reactions impossible for the 
unlearned to follow, and, in a fortnight 
or so of hideous suffering, reached the 
surface and was exonerated by the 
Board of Inquiry from misuse of Gov- 
ernment property. “ The Enemies ” de- 
tails a course of surgical treatment, in- 
volving years of misery, through which 
a man goes to the end of inflicting a 
memorable vengeance on the man who 
had stolen and then abandoned his boy- 
hood’s sweetheart. Mr. Robertson’s 
tales of iron ships, in short, are far more 
clever and powerful than his earlier 
stories of wooden ships, but they are not 
so good reading. 

Alone of the four books in hand, Mr. 
Rowland’s The Wanderers* is a novel— 
that is, to the extent of having heroes 
and heroines; yet it by no means fulfills 
the promise of its first chapters. Brian 
Kinard kidnaps his own yacht, claimed 
by an unloved half-brother, and he and 
Arthur Brown, an American marine 
painter and rover, take on board two 
derelict (and attractive) American girls 
and cruise through the Mediterranean. 
But first they are detained at Gibraltar to 
fight duels with Spanish officers, and the 
book is a third over before they are un- 
der way. The projected trading cruise 
in the South Seas, which would have 
afforded unrivaled possibilities for a yarn 
of commerce, adventure and love com- 
bined, comes to nothing. Instead Brown 
and Kinard have a wild chase after their 
own yacht, stolen from under their eyes; 
and the tale ends, rather weakly for the 
hero, after a typhoon in the Indian 
Ocean. On the whole, an unpretending 





8 THE WANDERERS. A Novel. By Henry C. Row- 
land. Frontispiece in Colors by Charlotte Webrr. 


Pp. 392. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50. 
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Turkey Buzzard. From Job’s “ Wild Wings.” 


tale, entertaining for an hour or two, 
agreeable in its main personages, pleas- 
antly written, abundantly varied in its 
kinds of interest and giving promise of 
better work in future. 

The sea-journals and log-books kept 
by the captains that sailed out of Salem 
last century have furnished Mr. Trow 
with materials for a volume of only mod- 
ate interest.* They were stalwart and 
resourceful men, and they bore a great 
part in developing American commerce 
and trade with Asia; and this collection 
of anecdotes, quotations and character- 
sketches serves the worthy purpose of 
conveying a fairly good idea of the man- 
ner of men they were and the era in 
which they lived. Dipping into it here 
and there, one finds glimpses of a more 
heroic era; but as a whole this ram- 
bling volume has little to attract and 
nothing to hold the general reader. 


s 
Bird Life 


From the examination of specimens to 
the study of life is the great step which 
has been taken during the last few years 
in many branches of biological science, 
and especially in ornithology. We came 





*THE OLp SHIPMASTERS OF SALEM. With Men- 
tion of Eminent Merchants. By Charles H. Trow. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Pp. 337. Illus- 
trated. $2.50. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


to realize that the plates in Audubon 
were not all that could be desired; that 
cabinets of bird skins, however necessary 
for classification, did not carry us much 
further toward acquaintance with the 
real bird. From “ stuffed” birds, each 
stiff and formal on its perch, we ad- 
vanced to the attractive and realistic 
groups with wax foliage and glass water 
which adorn our own museum; from a 
bird in a small cage to whole families 
flying freely in our park aviaries. The 
next step was to call upon the birds at 
their homes, instead of bringing them to 
us under unnatural conditions. This we 
cannot all of us find time to do and so 

we have to visit the birds by proxy. 
There have always been bird watchers, 
but what we could get from them de- 
pended upon their powers of verbal de- 
scription and ours of visual imagination. 
But now the new sport of hunting with 
the camera has brought us nearer to 
feral life than was before possible. Our 
sportsman President in a letter prefaced 
to Mr. Job’s Wild Wings* approves of 
this substitution of the camera for the 
gun and says, “ The older I grow the 
less I care to shoot anything except 
’.” Mr. Job’s range is a wide 


‘ varmints ’. 

21WILD WINGS. Adventures of a Camera-Hunter 
Amony the Larger Wild Birds of North America on 
Sea and Land. Ry Herbert Keightley Job. 160 
Illustrations. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Com- 


pany. $3.00. 
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one; from the haunts of the heron among 
the Florida keys to the seal islands of 
Nova Scotia he photographs and de- 
scribes the birds of the Atlantic coast. 
If any one thinks that the new sport 
lacks excitement and the zest of danger 
he should read the narrative of this en- 
thusiastic hunter with the lens. His style 
of “hawking” is a great improvement 
over that of the ladies of the Middle 
Age. His photographs of egrets, ibises, 
terns, buzzards and petrels, in nest or in 
flight, are both beautiful as pictures and 
interesting from the difficulty of obtain- 
ing such snap shots of wild birds. 

Until we get color photography it is 
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of his own observation and thought on 
the habits and instincts of birds. As he 
is a scientific man he avoids the error, 
now so common, of ignoring the distinc- 
tion established by Plato between 
featherless and feathered bipeds, and so 
does not ascribe to birds the thoughts 
and feelings of civilized man. 

Of an older fashion, but not out of 
fashion, is the Bird Lore® of Mr. R. Bos- 
worth Smith, wherein the former assist- 
ant master of Harrow chats pleasantly 
of the owls and cuckoos, ducks and mag- 
pies of the County of Dorset. Birds are 
interesting to him chiefly in their relation 
to human beings and he interweaves with 





“The King Row.” 
teen Days Old. 


From Herrick’s 
hard to see how book illustration can 
ever improve upon Wild Wings and the 
similar work on the Home Life of Wild 
Birds.2, Mr.Herrick does not go so far 
afield as Mr. Job. He makes a closer 
study of our common birds, the wren, 
the robin, the bluebird, the kingfisher, 
the cedar-bird and others, using the 
method which he devised of placing the 
nesting bough in front of a green tent 
containing the camera. In this way he 
is enabled to watch the nest at close 
range all day and take snap shots under 
the best conditions of light and position. 
Professor Herrick gives full details of 
his apparatus and many suggestions for 
such life studies, as well as the results 





2 THE Home Lire or WILD Brrps. A New Meth- 
By 
160 Illustrations, aevined 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2 


od of the Study and Photography of Birds. 
Francis Hobart Herrick. 
edition. New York: 





Five Kingfishers in Line, Illustrating Habit of Sitting Still. 


“The Home Life of Wild Birds.” 


Birds Shown are Thir- 
(Putnam’s) 


his ornithology an abundance of his- 
torical allusions, poetical quotations and 
personal reminiscences—altogether a 
very delightful mixture. In his chapter 
on the raven he begins with those of 
Noah and Odin, and after catching on 
the way down all the ravens in history, 
poetry and folk lore, including Elijah’s, 
King Arthur’s and Poe’s, he concludes 
by telling what he has himself seen in 
the nests of Dorset. 

Less erudite but somewhat similar in 
style is Mr. Torrey’s story of his rambles 
from Mount Washington to the Ever- 
glades in acceptance of Nature’s Invita- 
tion.* Altho his gaze is ostensibly fixed 





8 BrrRD LIVE AND BIRD LORE y R. Bosworth 
Smith. New York: B. P. Dutton “ bo. $3.00. 

* NATURE’S INVITATION. Notes of a Bird-Gazer, 
North and South. By Bradford Torrey. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Company. $1.10. 


























upon the birds, he has a sharp eye out 
for trees and animals and the idiosyncra- 
sies of fellow-men. - He uses an opera 
glass instead of a camera for watching 
the birds, but he is so skilful at drawing 
pen pictures that we see more through 
his eyes that we would in the best of 
photographs. The chapters on Texas, 
Arizona and Mexico deserts are of espe- 
cial interest, for this ground has not been 
trod so often by the literary naturalist as 
New Hampshire and Florida. 


st 
Books on Sports 


Since 1885 in England the Badmin- 
ton Library has year by year been 
discussing sports and pastimes with 
the gravity and thoroughness de- 
manded by the true sportsman. But 
these volumes are in many ways un- 
fitted for reference on this side of the 
water, and the excellent series! now be- 
ing published by Macmillan, under the 
editorship of Mr. Caspar Whitney, edi- 
tor of Outing, promises to successfully 
cover out of door sports as known to 
Americans. 

Of the eight volumes before us four 
are on hunting. The Sporting Dog, a 
technical work on the different hunt- 
ing breeds in use in the United States, 
gives accounts of the most famous in 
bench shows and field tests and a sug- 
gestive chapter on training. Guns, 
Ammunition and Tackle is again tech- 
nical, with papers by specialists in the 
different departments, the shotgun, the 
rifle, pistol, revolver and with three fine 
colored plates for the chapter on the 
artificial fly. Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat, 
being made up of an essay by Caspar 
Whitney, two by Owen Wister and one 
by George Bird Grinnell, is quite as 
entertaining to the stay-at-home hun- 
ter as to the wanderer over ice field, 
mountain and plain. The Stil Hunter, 
by T. S. Van Dyke, studies exhaus- 
tively that difficult and truly scientific 


1TeR SporTine Doc, by cd mtg 4. y ng 
GuNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE, . WwW. 
Money and others. MusxK Ox, AY uty AND 
Goat, by Caspar —— George Bird Grinnell 
and Owen Wister. TILL HUNTER, by T. 8. 





Van Dyke. AMBRICAN YACHTING, by W. P. Ste- 

phens. LAWN TENNIS, by J. Parmly Parot and Wil- 

liam Harvey Maddren.. RIDING AND DRIVING, by 

BE. L. Anderson and P. Oollier. Tur AMBRICAN 

THOROUGHRRED, by Charles FE. Trevothane. Amer- 

ican Sportsman's Lbrary. illustrated. New York: 
an. $2.00 each. 
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sport, and is most originally illustrated 
by diagrams with deer or hunter en- 
larged to show the manifold mistakes 
in this business which can be made by 
the man—the deer is less apt to make 
them. How to select, train and ride a 
saddle horse is clearly and practically 
explained by Mr. Edward L. Ander- 
son by means of print and photography, 
and in the latter half of the same vol- 
ume Mr. Price Collier not only tells 
how to drive single, double and four, 
but also gives a large amount of prac- 
tical information on the care of horses 
in sickness and in health, shoeing, har- 
nessing, feeding and stabling. The 
American Thoroughbred includes a very 
comprehensive history of racing in the 
United States from George Washing- 
ton to August Belmont. 

Yachting, by W. P. Stephens, gives 
the genesis of the modern yacht from 
the sloops of Gloucester and Salem and 
the sailboats of the Hudson. There 
are accounts of the more noted ship- 
builders and of the development of the 
different styles of vessels as well as 
the story of the cup races and a chap- 
ter on the power boats of recent date. 

The book on Lawn Tennis will be 
valuable to every player of the game 
for the many clear illustrations and 
the comments on the styles of the best 
players, both English and American. 

Mr. Dwight W. Huntington’s Our 
Big Game? is a companion book to his 
“Our Feathered Game,” and brims 
with vivid stories and adventures with 
grizzlies, moose, polar bear, wildcats, 
bison and other big game. He is a 
naturalist, a hunter and a raconteur, 
and leaves the reader with but one de- 
sire—another book of the same sort. 

“ The secret of the charm of angling 
is found in the angler’s preference for 
studying rather than destroying his 
favorite species.” So says Mr. Brad- 
ford,* who is a practical fisherman, with 
a good dash of idealism. He knows 
about equipment and times and seasons 
and what medicine to carry on trips, 
and as to flies and bait. He knows the 
pleasure of a fire on the seashore and 
the sea bass broiling thereon. His en- 


2Our Bic Game. By Dwight W. Ronstagees. 
illustrated. Charles Scribner's Sons. $2.00. 

®THn ANGLER’S SECRET. By Charles Bradford. 
G. P. Putnam’s Songs. $1.00. 
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thusiasm colors every chapter. The 
atmosphere and the interest are not of 
the town, and at times the English is 
not. 

s 


Another Hardy Garden Book. By Helena 
Rutherford Ely. With 49 full page illus- 
trations from photographs 16mo, pp xv, 
243. New York: The Macmillan Co. 


$1.75. 


The author’s first “Hardy Garden 
Book” was deservedly popular, and 
this, its successor, shows the same intelli- 
gent, practical commonsense. The 
kitchen garden chapter is probably the 
most useful one in the book. It is valu- 
able because the directions are so much 


Hardy Garden Book.” 
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simpler and easier to understand and 
remember than those in the catalogs or 
more elaborate garden books. The chatty 
style, with the occasional receipt for 
cooking the vegetable, as also given in 
“ Pot-Pourri from a Surrey Garden,” 
gives an added interest to the chapter. 
The rules for planting trees and the ad- 
vice about the use of native trees are 
both sensible and valuable. The short 


selected lists of garden fruits and fruit 
trees, perennials, lilies and vines will be 
found most helpful to those planting a 
new garden. But the charm of the book 
rests in the reader’s companionship with 
an intelligent, agreeable woman, who 
loves her garden. 


A Single Blossom of Anemone Japanica Whirlwind. From Ely’s “ Another 
(Macmillan) 























The Teaching of Biology. By Francis E. 
Lloyd and Maurice E. Bigelow. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.50. 
Altho the teaching of biology in sec- 

ondary schools is engaged in by many 

hundreds of teachers in this country, the 
possibility of there being a science of 
teaching the subject is probably realized 
by very few of them. The method of 
the old-time teacher of botany, who was 
interested primarily in classifying plants, 
and the method 
of the modern 
university-trained 
teacher of biol- 
ogy, who tries to 
repeat with his 
classes of young 
pupils the work 
he did himself in 
college, each has 
passed in its own 
time as theproper 
method, but both 
have failed to 
bring results 
which the native 
interest of hu- 
man beings in 
biological phe- 
nomena would 
seem to insure. 

The authors of 

The Teaching of 

Biology, from 

their peculiar 

vantage point of 
being teachers 
in an institution 
which has for 
one of its func- 
tions the scientific 
study of meth- 
ods of instruction, have given to the 
teaching public an elaborate and intense- 
ly interesting exposition of the claims 
of biology in the fields of general educa- 
tion. For the high school teacher who 
has been struggling against possibly dis- 
couraging circumstances, too busy and 
too exhausted with the labor of keeping 
his few little cogs of public school ma- 
chinery well-oiled and moving to give 
deep thought to what he is actually do- 
ing, Professors Lloyd and Bigelow have 
performed a service which cannot be 
overestimated. The overcrowded, and 
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“How to Make a Vegetable Garden” (Fuller- 
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the sometimes ill-trained, teacher loses 
faith in his subject in a few years after 
leaving college unless he can keep in 
touch with the spirit of learning. It is 
to his great advantage, also, to have an 
opportunity like the one offered in this 
book to inform himself concerning the 
philosophical principles which underlie 
the teaching of his subject in order 
that he may justify to himself and to 
others the employment of the science of 

biology as a part 


of the general 
scheme of eduea- 
tion. 


How to Make a 
Vegetable Garden. 
A Practical and 
Suggestive Manual 
for the Home Gar- 
den. B Edith 
Loring Fullerton. 
250 illustrations. 

ew York: Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co. 
$2.00. 

The _ possibili- 
ties of photo- 
graphic _illustra- 
tion of plant life 
were never real- 
ized until the ap- 
pearance of 
Country Life 
in America and 
the Garden Maga- 

_ sine. One might 
think that pic- 
ture of vegetables 
and tools would 
be unattractive 
and uninter- 
esting, but that 
would be before 

he understood how Doubleday, Page & 

Co. print them. If there“is anything 

mentioned in this book that-is not illus- 
trated we fail to find it. One can save on 
the gardener’s wages because it can be 
put into the hands of one who is entirely 
illiterate. But we must not omit to add 
that besides being a good picture book, 
it contains practical and detailed direc- 
tions for making the best use of a small 
garden from the preparation of the soil 
to the cooking of the vegetables. Many 

a commuter will find the book useful this 

summer. 


From 
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How to Know Wild Fruits. A Guide to 
Plants when not in flower by means of 
fruit and leaf. By Maude Gridley Peter- 
son. Illustrated by Mary Elizabeth Her- 
bert. 12mo, pp. xliii, 340. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $1 50 net. 

We have examined every one of the 
80 wood cuts in this volume, and must 
pronounce them correct and helpful, 
altho, of course, they lack the help of 
color; but that would involve a much 
heavier price. It is a book chiefly for 
amateurs, for summer and autumn visit- 
ors in the country, where time does not 
allow to follow the growth of the plant 
or tree from the blossom, and so it is 
not a book for accomplished botanists. 
Accordingly, while descriptions of three 
hundred fruit-bearing plants are careful 
and scientific enough, and a key will send 
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the botanist to the order and species, 
the plants are arranged for the use of 
the casual student by the color of their 
fruits, after the style of Mrs. Dana’s 
book for flowers, which is perhaps the 
most convenient way for those for whom 


the book is intended. It meets a want, 
and we are glad to recommend it as a 
useful guide. 


The St. Lawrence River. 
dary—Picturesque. 
Browne. Illustrations and map. 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.50. 

The oldest known of American rivers 
has had to wait until now for a volume 
devoted to description, and, considering 
the number of tourists who visit some 
part of it every summer, there should be 


Historical—Legen- 
By George Waldo 
New 





A Spill on. the Toboggan Slide. 





From Browne’s “ The St. Lawrence River.” (Putnam’s) 




















a demand for such a book as this. Mr. 
Browne manifests no great originality 
or literary power, but he weaves together 
history and geography, legend and de- 
scription with sufficient skill to make 
it all readable to one who has any in- 
terest in the subject. The plan of de- 
scribing the river from the ocean to the 
lake is a good one, for it enables the au- 
thor to bring into his story almost in 
chronological order the men whose 
names are associated with the great 


A Stampede. 





river, beginning with Cartier, who dis- 
covered and named the Bay of Saint 
Laurens, and Champlain, who founded 
Quebec, and thence on in current of his- 
tory to Frontenac, La Salle, Wolfe and 
Montcalm. Further up the river he in- 
troduces to us the voyageurs and cou- 
reurs de bois, and finally, among the 
Thousand Islands, he tells of the wars 
of the Algonquins and Iroquois. 
& 


The Outlet. By Andy Adams. Illustrated 
bv E. Boyd Smith. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


There have been so many foolish 
romances written of the Wild West, from 
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From “ The Outlet,” by Andy Adams. 
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the lurid dime novel to the milder but 
no more truthful stories of sentimental 
cowboys now popular, that it is refresh- 
ing to find books like Mr. Adams’s which 
deliver a round, unvarnished tale with- 
out an artificial plot and adventitious in- 
cidents. They are the real historical 
novels, for they record a state of society 
now vanished but not so far in the past 
but that it remains in the memory of men. 
It has only been some twenty years since 
long horned cattle were being driven 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


overland from Texas to Kansas and Ne- 
braska, but the scenes described in this 
book are as completely in the past as the 
crusades. Mr. Adams has not the pic- 
turesque style of Owen Wister, but he 
tells of the dangers of the great drive, 
from stampedes, from alkali water, ftom 
drought, from flood and from men, in a 
straightforward and convincing way. 
wt 


Garden Colour. Spring, by Mrs. C. W. Earle. 
Summer, by E. V. B. Autumn, by Rose 
Kingsley. Winter, by Hon. Vicary Gibbs. 
Notes and Water Colour Sketches by 
Margaret Waterfield. New York: E. P, 
Dutton & Co. $6.00. 


This elegantly printed volume with 
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over fifty full-page illustrations in color 
has a double value, for its beauty and 
for the practical information it gives on 
the selection and grouping of garden 
plants for color effects. The flowers and 
foliage plants which are available in each 
season of the year are arranged by 
months, so that by proper care the gar- 
den need never appear barren or en dés- 
habillé, The directions, which are writ- 
ten for English conditions, will doubtless 
have to be modified somewhat for our 
very different climate, or rather climates, 
but this does not seriously impair the 
usefulness of the work. From the large 
amount of information furnished any one 
will be able to select the flowers best 
suited for borders, designs, screens, 
picking, massing, or whatever his special 
object may be. P 


Roma Beata. By Maud Howe. 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

It would be difficult to find more vivid, 
sympathetic or delightful pictures of 
modern Roman life than the flashlight 
impressions one gets in Mrs. Elliott’s 
Roma Beata. Out of a mass of mate- 
rial, contained in letters written home 
during a seven years’ residence in Rome, 
she has chosen with a sure knowledge 
bits of history, gossip and description 
which, deftly woven into a connected nar- 
rative, give a singularly complete idea of 
the life, in a foreign city, of one whose 
lively sympathy embraces a heterogene- 
ous multitude of which the Pope and 
a crabbed hunchback cabman are mere 
units. And these pictures are all sur- 
rounded by the unmistakable atmosphere 
of Rome, modern Rome, which is at the 
same time pagan and medieval. The tele- 
phone was at first a shock to Mrs. EI- 
liott’s sensibilities as being blatantly 
modern, but when, through this despised 
invention, she was asked with hesitation 
if she objected to meeting a certain 
Frenchman who was charged with pos- 
sessing “ the evil eye,” she was consoled ; 
Rome is not yet too Christian. As we 
read these graphic descriptions we re- 
member the very scent and sound of the 
Eternal City, an indescribable odor of 
antiquity and freshly sprinkled flowers, a 
confused murmur of flowing water and 
many cheerful, babbling voices. In un- 
folding her pléasant life in an old Ro- 
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man palace Mrs. Elliott has achieved a 
style, very rare among American au- 
thors, which is delicate, bright and witty, 
but without a taint of flippancy. She 
saves herself from being superficial by 
her insight into the character of an alien 
people and by her abiding memory of 
their historical background. She has also 
added a soupcon of science to her pot- 
pourri by an intelligent account of some 
excavations in the Forum. But the hos- 
pitable home with its human interests, its 
native servants, its many guests, its pets 
from Jeremy Bentham, the tortoise, to 
Pan, the nightingale, dominates all. 


Literary Notes 


THE TWENTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the estab- 
lishment of the publishing business of Silver, 
Burdett & Co. was celebrated recently by a 
luncheon given by Edgar O. Silver to 100 of 
his business associates, past and present. 

...-Ranke’s “History of the Reformation 
in Germany,” translated by Sarah Austin and 
edited by R. A. Johnson, is published in a sin- 
gle well-printed volume of nearly 800 pages for 
$1.50. This gives an opportunity for any one 
to add this standard work to his library. 

....Mr. Edward J. Wheeler will assume 
editorial control of Current Literature in 
July. Mr. Wheeler has made such a great 
success of the Literary Digest, which he has 
edited for ten years, that there is no doubt he 
will bring his new magazine rapidly to the 
front. Mr. Francis Whiting Halsey, author of 
“Old New York Frontier,” takes the position 
of managing editor of the Digest. 

....Those who may be incited to adopt the 
sport of “land cruising,” so enthusiastically 
described on another page, will find very use- 
ful the “ Automobile Good Roads and Tours,” 
published by the Hartford Rubber Works 
Company (Hartford, Conn. $2.00). It gives 
in convenient form detailed directions for fol- 
lowing the best automobile routes from Mont- 
real to Washington and from Portland, Me., 
to Cleveland, O., with information as to hotels 
and garages, and other advice to motorists. 


....The effort to establish at Atlanta a high- 
class negro magazine deserves notice. The 
Voice of the Negro has not as much money be- 
hind it as some other magazines, but it is in- 
tellectually strong and most creditable, as might 
be assured from such editors and contributors 
as Professors DuBois, J. W. E. Bowen and 
Kelly Miller. - Professor DuBois has a very in- 
teresting subject in “Slavery in Greece and 
Rome.” We wish he had told us how numer- 
ous were negro slaves and how far their blood 
has mingled in Italian veins. 




















The Uprising in Philadelphia 

Havinc learned from an honest and 
vigilant press that they were about to 
be robbed of $100,000,000, and that they 
and their descendants to the third gen- 
eration were to be taxed for the en- 
richment of a band of thieves, the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia revolted. They 
were familiar with municipal robbery, 
having submitted to it for many years, 
but it now appears that there were lim- 
its beyond which their corrupt bosses 
could not safely pass. The growing 
protest of the people, persistently stim- 
ulated by uncorrupted and fearless 
newspapers, found support, somewhat 
unexpectedly, in a Mayor whom the 
bosses and their followers had elected 
by the customary fraudulent vote. 
Failing to measure correctly the force 
of this popular revolution, the bosses 
and their corporation allies unwisely 
proceeded, by means of their willing 
tools in the Councils, to complete their 
raid upon the people’s pockets. 

Fortunately, the Mayor had not yet 
been deprived of his rightful powers, 
altho a boss-controlled Legislature and 
an unworthy Governor have taken 
measures to make his successor a mere 
figurehead. He promptly removed 
from office the men upon whom the 
ring chiefly relied for local political in- 
fluence and the sinews of corrupt war. 
By the severest social ostracism, to- 
gether with effective menace, there 
were gained for the cause of honesty 
enough Councilmen to -sustain the 
Mayor’s veto of the infamous gas lease. 
Before the final vote could be taken 
the conspirators acknowledged defeat 
by withdrawing the proposed contract, 
hoping thus to save the ring’s “ ma- 
chine ” from utter wreck. 

The fight is not ended, but the peo- 
ple of Philadelphia have won the first 
round of it. No longer do they de- 
serve to be called “corrupt and con- 
tented.” But their righteous discon- 
tent must be nourished and sustained 
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if they are to win anything more than 
a temporary victory over the corrupt 
forces that have made their city, with 
respect to its government, a byword 
and a reproach. Now is their oppor- 
tunity to make themselves free. A 
grand uprising is led by a strong press 
and by a Mayor who has burned his 
bridges behind him. He must go for- 
ward, and we are confident that he 
really desires to do so. If he should 
turn back, it would be to ruin and ob- 
scurity. Pressing on, both the Mayor 
and his people will have the earnest 
sympathy and plaudits of every Amer- 
ican municipality and every honest and 
enlightened American citizen. 


What is needed first in Philadelphia 
is the organization of the honest citi- 
zens of every ward for war upon the 
thieves. Only by means of such or- 
ganization can there be any progress 
toward a reform of those election 
abuses which support the bosses and 
the ring. It is not enough by social 
ostracism and threats to make a scoun- 
drelly Councilman cast one _ honest 
vote; an honest man must be elected 
in his place. And honest men must be 
sent to the Legislature at Harrisburg, 
for the city bosses are powerful there. 
Philadelphia needs a system of per- 
sonal registration. The voting lists 
have been under the control of the off- 
scourings of the town. Even burglars 
have padded them to serve the pur- 
poses of the ring. At some recent elec- 
tions as many as 80,000 fraudulent 
votes have been cast. It is by such 
dishonesty at the polls that the city has 
been made to sustain a chief boss so 
heartless that he withheld from public 
use for a year or more an appropriation 
sorely needed for the prevention of 
deadly typhoid infection, simply be- 
cause the conditions of the time did not 
permit him to control the expenditure 
of the money. He was morally respon- 
sible fer hundreds of deaths. In the 
public press he was held responsible 
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for them, but no proof of such guilt 
could disturb his mind. 

Absolutely necessary, therefore, are 
the reforms which will give Philadelphia 
honest elections. They can be obtained 
only by persistent and earnest effort, by 
continuous organization, by appeals to 
the Legislature, by the exertion without 
cessation of all the influences that good 
citizens can command. And the only 
issues at city elections should be those 
of the municipality. National questions 
should not be involved. The inquiry 
should be not whether a candidate for 
local office is a supporter of the protec- 
tive tariff, but whether he stands for 
honest municipal government and will 
shut the door against thieves. 

It is unfortunate that in arousing and 
in keeping alive that public sentiment and 
that civic interest which are indispensa- 
ble for the promotion of political and 
municipal reform, the people of Phila- 
delphia must contend against the hostile 
influence of great corporations. Last 
week they applied pressure of various 
kinds to unworthy and traitorous Coun- 
cilmen. No more remarkable exhibition 
of social ostracism and business boycot- 
ting and public denunciation, all for a 
good purpose, was ever seen in an Amer- 
ican city. But these men were only the 
tools of others more powerful, who had 
elected them (by fraud, in many in- 
stances) merely in order that their votes 
might be available for corrupt projects, 
such as gas leases and the like. 

Have any of these other men been os- 
tracised in Philadelphia? Through all 
this controversy has not the chief boss 
himself, who “ jammed “ the gas lease 
ordinance through the Councils, con- 
tinued to be the intimate friend and al- 
most constant companion of that Senator 
of the United States, a graduate of one 
of our greatest universities, who is a 
resident of the city which the ring sought 
to plunder? 

And the officers of the great corpora- 
tion which proposed the lease, and for 
whose benefit, in part, it was accepted 
by the subservient Councils—have any 
of them been ostracised? Much of the 
good work against the conspirators who 
sought to fasten this lease upon ‘Phila- 
delphia for 75 years has been done by 
the citizens’ Committee of Seventy. The 
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chairman of this Committee, Mr. Win- 
ston, a Quaker merchant of large for- 
tune, sought to employ special counsel 
for his organization. He has published 
the story of his search. One prominent 
lawyer after another (he gives their 
names) declined to serve because of their 
relations, direct or indirect, with the 
great corporation (the United Gas Im- 
provement Company) that proposed the 
lease, or with the capitalists interested 
init. At last he was compelled to employ 
counsel in New York. These gentlemen 
who declined to serve are not, of course, 
assisting the citizens who are protesting 
against the job. Do they not deserve a 
little of the ostracism to which the Coun- 
cilmen have been subjected? 

Mr. Winston also reports his inter- 
views with several prominent officers of 
leading financial corporations, whom he 
urged to assist the Committee. He gives 
their names. All of them declined be- 
cause their financial interests were in- 
volved in one way or another with those 
of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany or its directors. Are they to learn 
by any forcible expression of popular 
opinion that they are regarded as enemies 
of the public welfare? 

One Councilman deserted the bosses 
because his wife was shunned by her 
neighbors and his children heard at 
school the cry, “ Your father’s a gas 
thief!” Another was converted because 
only two or three men continued to buy 
drinks in his saloon. Such punishment 
appears to be just, and for the moment it 
has been effective. But if the people of 
Philadelphia are to secure permanent 
freedom, their ostracism of civic traitors 
must not be confined to the tools placed 
by the bosses in the Councils. 


2 
The Great Japanese Victory 


For once the news of a great battle 
will carry joy to Mr. Smiley’s peace con- 
ference at Mohonk Lake, for it brings 
us hope that the terrible war which in- 
sults Christianity and humanity is near- 
ing its end. 

Apparently it is a complete and over- 
whelming victory for Japan. No matter 
how one’s sympathies may follow the 
new island Empire, one cannot withhold 
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a meed of admiration for the courage, 
to rashness, which carried Rojestvensky’s 
fleet from the Baltic into the very jaws 
of the Korean Strait. It was a desperate 
venture, and doubtless the Russian Ad- 
miral believed that he had the better ships 
and the heavier guns. But he could not 
have believed that he had the better men. 
Behind Togo stood the advantage of 
training and experience, added to the 
test of far superior intelligence and pa- 
triotism. The Japanese officers had made 
the most complete study of naval tactics, 
and their men were ready to die for 
Nippon. 

We give elsewhere the first rough es- 
timate of the fruit of this victory. It 
ends Russian hopes of equality at sea for 
years, until a new fleet can be created. 
As a sea Power Russia is annihilated. 
Japan still rules the Pacific, and there is 
not a battleship or cruiser that can pre- 


vent her from supplying her army in. 


Manchuria. Now she can proceed with 
leisurely fatality to invest and capture 
Vladivostok and to seize Sakhalien and 
the entire Amir and Siberian coast to 
Kamchatka. Japan can now give her 
undisturbed effort to the expulsion of the 
Russians from Manchuria; and the end 
of the fighting, if not of the war, must be 
near. Russia’s only last chance now is 
to retire beyond Lake Baikal, and reor- 
ganize both fleet and army, hoping to 
renew the conflict five or ten years hence, 
and with scarce any better prospect of 
success. 

But what an outlook this is for Japan! 
What an Empire she will have! For we 
cannot doubt that the entire Russian 
coast will be Japanese, and Russia utterly 
driven from the Pacific. The Japanese 
demands would have been heavy six 
inonths ago; they will be much heavier 
now. When THE INDEPENDENT first 
said that Japan might claim the region 
east of the Amir River it seemed like 
an extravagant claim; now it is only 
moderate. The case will stand: Formosa 
on the south; Saghalien on the north; 
Japan between, and no fear from our 
possession of the Philippines; then the 
control of Port Arthur, and the posses- 
sion of Korea and Amir and the Siberian 
coast will present an absolute bar to all 
hopes of Russian influence on the Pacific. 
Only on Mongolia, in further Asia, can 
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Russia cast a longing eye; and there she 
will have to meet an awakened China, 
who will, in the future years, have to be 
reckoned with—not much longer an 
Eastern Sick Man. 

But we believe that this result will 
hasten a real peace; for we believe that 
the utter collapse of the war party in 
Russia will make for liberty and reform 
and internal rather than external expan- 
sions. Terribly is it needed. Some 
strong man will arise who will control 
the kaleidoscopic weakness and vagaries 
of the indecisive Czar. The revolution 
will take new force, and a constitutional 
Government will be slow to stir more 
war. The Russian defeat is a great Rus- 
sian blessing, and a blessing to the rest 
of the world. 


The Standard of Human Worth 


In his interesting discussion of the 
near future of American society, pub- 
lished in THE INDEPENDENT a week ago, 
Professor Ross ventured a prediction 
that efficiency would become the mark, 
or standard, of human worth in America. 

We are passing through a period of 
mammon worship, in which men and 
women are socially graded according to 
the money that they possess. Professor 
Ross gives good reasons for believing 
that this period cannot last. He says 
truly also that aristocracy has passed 
away, and with it the grading of men 
according to distinctions of birth, and 
that culture, or the mere power to enjoy, 
can never become a universal standard 
of human excellence. 

We suspect, however, that in selecting 
efficiency, or the power to do, as the 
standard destined to prevail, Professor 
Ross has been influenced by that West- 
ern spirit, of which he is himself a fine 
example, to a greater extent than he 
realizes. He shows how the West has 
hitherto molded American life. Begin- 
ning with the first advance of popula- 
tion beyond the Alleghanies, the tides of 
migration swept across the Mississippi 
Valley and the great plains to the Pacific 
Coast, and the movement was unchecked 
until, in the early nineties, the last free 
homesteads in the rain belt were taken 
up. In that vast Western land men 
found opportunity, they were equal, they 
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were independent. The social life evolved 
was that of a reliant democracy. Men 
were valued as men, and not for their 
possessions. The power to do was the 
prime condition of success and of happi- 
ness. Efficiency was the standard of 
human worth. 

For more than two generations the 
West, radical, democratic, efficient, has 
been the master-power in our national 
life. Henceforward, however, Western 
conditions must approximate Eastern, 
and the nation as a whole must approxi- 
mate the Old World civilization of Eu- 
rope. Our social life can no longer be 
shaped by forces generated on the geo- 
graphic frontier. They will be shaped 
by forces generated in the teeming cen- 
ters of civilization. 

Now the dominant fact in any es- 
tablished civilization that continues to 
make progress is the diversion into in- 
tellectual and moral channels of the en- 
ergies of that variable, restless, adven- 
ture-loving, convention-breaking element 
which every community gives birth to, 
generation after generation. So long 
as there remains a physical frontier not 
too difficult of access, thousands of the 
restless spirits find their opportunity 
there. With the passing of the frontier 
they have to find new opportunities and 
new forms of expression, or they 
“break out” in lawless ways. They 
create a new life, or they explode. Col- 
lectively they are the force that trans- 
forms society when the avenues by 
which the discontented have hitherto 
escaped from society are closed. They 
are the force that will transform Amer- 
ican society from this time on. 

It is worth while, then, to call to mind 
some of the things that this collective 
force of radical spirits, the adventurous 
souls, the convention-breakers, have 
hitherto achieved for mankind when, 
unable to escape from society to some 
free frontier, they have been compelled 
to work in it and to transform it. To 
go back no more than two thousand years 
they created Christianity, a religion of 
protest, of radicalism, of both socialism 
and individualism; in short, of liberty. 
They lit the fires of the revival of learn- 
ing, and of the Reformation. They 


emancipated the serf, and created parlia- 
mentary government. 


They threw the 
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searchlights of the eighteenth century 
Aufklérung upon superstition, tyranny 
and outrage. In the storms of the 
French Revolution they swept away in- 
tolerable despotisms, and in the nine- 
teenth century they have created an in- 
finitely marvelous realm of scientific 
knowledge. Art, literature, religion, 
science, these all are the work of irre- 
pressible spirits who, unable to escape 
from convention and _ tradition-bound 
society to any geographic frontier, have 
sought and found their liberty on the 
frontiers of the mind. 

And here we come back to the ques- 
tion of standards. The standard of 
human excellence that these rare spirits 
create and hold aloft in the centers of 
established civilization is not that of . 
efficiency. Themselves efficient beyond 
all measurement, they see in efficiency 
only a means to something of infinitely 
greater worth. That something, as the 
frontiersmen of the soul in every age 
have conceived it, is genuineness. To be 
one’s self and not somebody else; to be 
natural and not distorted; to be fearless 
and not beholden to the powers of 
Philistia or of Mammon; to be honest 
not only in friendships and in commercial 
transactions, but also intellectually, and 
above all with one’s self; these have been 
the marks, the standards of excellence, to 
the men and women that have achieved 
the work of social regeneration in the 
older communities. 

And when one takes time to think the 
problem through, soberly and broadly, 
he is bound to see that this one standard 
of excellence—genuineness in all things 
—is the only one that can be accepted 
by vast and differentiated populations if 
they are to realize the ideal of a har- 
monious social life in which each 
individual lives sympathetically and help- 
fully with others. For the foundations 
of such a life are sincerity and natural- 
ness, such as have hitherto been found in 
the social relations of the physical fron- 
tier. To remold our conventions and 
customs ; to reformulate our laws; to re- 
correlate our institutions, so that in the 
centers of dense population, in the world 
as it will be when its geographic frontiers 
have vanished, every man shall yet have 
his chance and his freedom to be him- 
self, to live his own life sincerely and 
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naturally and, therefore, sympathetically 
and helpfully ; this is the work and this 
the way by which the life of mankind 
can still be made progressive and ever 
more worth while. 


In a Strawberry Bed 


You will walk tenderly; for the fruit 
lies almost as a carpet and we cannot 
have enthusiasts prancing about without 
consideration. To be sure, you are car- 
ried away with the new vision. You have 
been accustomed only to see strawberries 
in boxes—a little mussy and massy, and 
without individuality at all. You never 
before saw a strawberry, one great hand- 
some fellow, lying on his side and look- 
ing up at you temptingly; but, as soon 
as you see one, twenty more are calling 
to you from their earth couch, in every 
stage of ripening—and then—why, real- 
ly there are millions of them. Pretty 
soon you have grown cool enough to 
compare varieties as well as individuals. 
We shall let you do this for a while, for 
a feast of the eye in a strawberry bed is 
almost as good as a feast of the palate. 
In fact a few of the handsomer sorts are 
intended for shipment and are rather 
better to look at than to taste. They are 
the sorts we send to the cities and are 
selected because they are solid, rather 
than because they are sweet and 
fragrant. 

Now a true strawberry is not often 
found in the cities. After living with 
strawberries, being a companion of fruit 
for a few years, we learn never to eat 
a Wilson, or a Crescent, or a Bismarck, 
or a Warfield; these we send to market. 
We ourselves have got away beyond that 
sort of berry and our educated taste re- 
quires a Marshall, or a Sample, or a Mar- 
garet, or a Climax. Ah, well we know 
the shades of flavor. A true strawberry 
does not need a touch of sugar; it con- 
tains in its own make up enough of 
granulated sweetness—more would only 
spoil its individuality. 

What is that huge, rich red berry? 
Well, it is evident that you are begin- 
ning to be able to distinguish varieties. 
You are pointing at a Mark Hanna. It 
has a history, without politics in it. An 
Englishman, down in Virginia, is a 
dreamer. He dreamed for a long while 


of getting rich by selling plants. 
But after a while he became impatient 
with the mere routine of selling what 
others were also selling, and then he be- 
gan to create new things for himself. 
He has brought into existence thousands 
of new strawberries—destroying most of 
them, of course—and of all that he has 
produced, you are looking at the su- 
premest result. Mark Hanna is huge, 
but it is also delicious, and it yields im- 
mense crops. It combines in one about 
ali strawberry ambition, is big, sweet, 
sound, high colored—and it is demo- 
cratic. It does not believe in race sui- 
cide. 

Next to it is Commonwealth, a new 
claimant for favor, of which they say 
that fourteen will sometimes fill a quart 
box. Next to that is Kittie Rice and the 
third in the row is Sample, both of these 
among the very finest products of the 
creative art in horticulture. Neither by 
looking nor by tasting can you tell which 
is finest? To be sure, and who can? 
The first is a New Englander, the second 
a Kentuckian, and the third has become 
so cosmopolitan that nobody cares where 
it came from. It will grow everywhere, 
in all sorts of soil, and stand neglect. 
In the next row are Beaver, Latest and 
William Belt, another trio of the highest 
achievements of horticultural art. Al- 
together you have just before your eye 
a half dozen strawberries hard to equal 
as yet in the whole world. But they will 
be equaled and they will be surpassed. 

Nobody knows what is to be the fu- 
ture great strawberry. It is already ten 
times bigger than it was one hundred 
years ago, and, say what you will about 
them, the cultivated berry is just as de- 
licious as any of those that used to grow 
in the meadows. To make it another ten 
times bigger would be to turn it into an 
apple, not to be eaten with cream, altho 
still good for shortcakes. But we may 
double the size, increase the richness of 
flavor and make it more hardy. The 
ideal strawberry just now is twenty to a 
quart—altho some sorts do better than 
that—plants as large as a peck measure, 
each yielding four quarts in a season, 
and in the rows looking very much like 
hills of potatoes. | 

You seem to be losing your enthusi- 
asm. There is some excuse for it. 
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Strawberries should be discussed in two 
ways. Sit down on that turf and hold 
that huge rhubarb leaf in your hands. 
Here are samples of four of the best 
varieties. That is enough to begin with; 
you must learn to eliminate. You should 
not gobble down these divine gifts as 
the chickens do—but there! That is 
right! Try half of one, then half of 
another, and report conclusions. One 
can be very patient with a judge, under 
such conditions. Remember, all this 
while, that you do not have to eat straw- 
berries in the country as you do in the 
city. There is enough and to spare. 
You can take your time about it and get 
well acquainted with each sort. 

Senator Dunlap is another illustration 
of what we have called a cosmopolitan. 
It grows everywhere and it does well in 
all sorts of soils. There is something 
curious about this readiness of some 
things to adjust themselves to all sorts ot 
conditions. It is true of some larger 
fruits. The Red Astrachan, the North- 
ern Spy, the Winesap, the Wealthy grow 
well in Florida orchards, and then again 
they are equally successful in the farthest 
Northern fields of Maine and Minnesota. 
It is exceedingly interesting to find that 
our Moore’s Early, Worden, Niagara 
and other most hardy grapes thrive just 
as well in Texas and Georgia. The new 
Japan hybrid plums have a belt nearly as 
wide as the whole United States. You 
can grow the Burbank and the Climax 
from New Hampshire to New Orleans, 
and then again from California to Van- 
couvers Island. It is so among other 
plants. The dandelion, the blackberry 
and some of the clovers are at home 
about equally well from the Gulf of 
Mexico to the Klondike—while over 
them everywhere sing the bluebird and 
the robin, while the crows caw and the 
mourning doves drum in the distance. 

Crawford says of the strawberry that 
it is “ a cold-blooded plant,” liking more 
a northern slope than a southern. But, 
after all, it is hard to find any place 
where you can grow beans and potatoes 
that you cannot grow this delicious 
berry. It belongs in the smallest garden, 
with only woman’s fingers to tend it, and 
it belongs equally well on the prairies of 
Indiana and the foothills of Missouri, 
where it can constitute the entire lading 
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of whole trains of cars, loaded at night 
and rushed to market before daylight. 
In Arkansas and Southern Missouri 
there are 6,500 acres of strawberries, 
1,500 carloads in a single year from this 
section alone. One farmer reaped from 
350 acres $100,000 in 1903. And yet the 
market demand is steadily on the in- 
crease. Everybody likes the straw- 
berry. It is companionable, and to culti- 
vate it teaches the grower many a lesson 
of thrift, care and precision. 


Js 
Cathedrals and Minsters 


“A PRESBYTERIAN CATHEDRAL” for 
Washington is what Justice Harlan pro- 
posed and for the erection of which he 
offered to give his active service. He 
had first suggested the plan and had re- 
ceived support and encouragement from 
distinguished Presbyterians over the 
country whom he had consulted on the 
matter. With this encouragement he 
presented the scheme to the General As- 
sembly. But it had to be admitted, on 
the floor of the Assembly, that it was by 
no means clear that the Washington 
Presbytery was enthusiastic about it, and 
finally a committee was appointed to 
consider the matter for action at the 
meeting of the Assembly next year. The 
committee will consult with the Wash- 
ington Presbytery and learn what are 
the objections, if any. 

Some of the Presbyterians at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere raised the pertinent 
question what use the denomination 
would have for a cathedral. The word 
seems to connote display and grandeur, 
while Presbyterians have a history of 
ecclesiastical simplicity. Would not the 
erection of a Presbyterian cathedral seem 
to imply an aping after the style and 
magnificence of a more ornate form of 
worship? 

It seems to have been in view of such 
a criticism as this that Justice Harlan 
remarked to the Assembly that he was 
himself hardly pleased with the word 
cathedral, and that he would rather 
speak of it as a Presbyterian minster. — 

But does the word minster escape the 
ritualistic flavor of the word cathedral? 
A cathedral is properly a church which 
has a cathedra, or bishop’s seat. Gen- 


erally the church where the bishop has 
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his. seat will be in a central city, and so 
will be larger and more sumptuous than 
others; but its essential characteristic is 
that it has a cathedra, or seat for the 
bishop. Even a small church may be a 
cathedral, if only the bishop makes it his 
seat. Now in the Presbyterian Church 
every pastor is a bishop, and so every 
Presbyterian church is a cathedral in the 
literal sense. 

But a minster is a different thing. The 
word is not shortened from minister, but 
is derived from monastery. A minster is 
properly a monastery church, where 
the monks attend. A monastery 
church was likely to be a large and beau- 
tiful church, and often it was the seat 
also of the bishop, and so it might be- 
come a minster cathedral; but it was not 
the bishop, nor was it the amplitude of 
the building, nor the provision it gave 
for the common people, that made it a 
minster. It was a minster simply be- 
cause monks worshiped in it. 

Now Presbyterian audiences are not 
monks; a Presbyterian church is not a 
monastery church, a minster. It is for 
a plain, common minister of the same 
order and rank as ten thousand others, 
and for plain, common people, with hus- 
bands and wives and children, none of 
them monks. So the word minster does 
not help the matter at all; it makes it 
worse. You can claim that every Presby- 
terian church is the cathedral seat of a 
Presbyterian bishop, but you cannot 
make a monk of its bishop or monks of 
its worshipers. 

But let us take the word cathedral in 
a very loose sense, simply as a big and 
grand church, superior in size and cost 
to any other of its denomination in the 
city, and what then should a Presby- 
terian cathedral be? 

It certainly does not need to be a 
cathedral of the old style of architecture, 
built for impressive processions and 
ritual glory. Presbyterians, at least, 
want to maintain a different sort of wor- 
ship. They believe in stately simplicity, 
in a plain, massive, Doric ritual. But 
they also believe in practical use. Their 
cathedral will not be for medieval show, 
but for the service of work. It must 


have a good audience room, as good as 
that of a theater, for good preaching, 
since preaching is the chief office of the 
Church. 


Its purpose is not to impress 
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people with wonder or admiration, but to 
teach them the beauty of goodness. So 
it will require room for women and for 
children, for teachers and scholars, for 
clubs and guilds, for classes and culture, 
for sociability and pleasure. It must be 
a home for those who have no home of 
their own. It must provide place to do 
things for those who need things done. 
It should be a center for all benevolent 
work, where any one that needs will find 
the person who will give direction or 
help. Some people may think of it as a 
hospital or a nurses’ school; others as a 
gymnasium or an employment bureau; 
others as a Young Men’s or a Young 
Women’s Christian Association, with its 
classes in a dozen forms of useful in- 
struction; but whatever good it can do 
it will seek, and for it will require 
room. It will not be all sermon, prayer 
meeting and Sunday school. It will care 
little for towers and stained windows and 
arches and columns, but much for light 
and love. Such a great institution may 
not look like the cathedral of Cologne or 
of Milan, but it may be the modern sub- 
stitute for the old cathedral; much more 
useful, the thing for the twentieth cen- 
tury—certainly not a minster. 


& 


The indefatigable Baron 
d’Estournelles de Constant, 
whose work for interna- 
tional arbitration has made France the 
leader in the peace movement, has now 
founded a new society with the object 
of cultivating friendship between nations 
by personal and unofficial methods. “ Pro 
patria per orbis concordiam ” is its motto. 
and it is based upon the idea that the best 
way to defend one’s country is to pro- 
mote peace throughout the world. Real- 
izing that many wars arise from trivial 
misunderstandings or falsified reports, it 
will be one of the purposes of the society 
“ de rectifier les informations inexact ou 
tendancieuses propagées pour égarer 
Popinion,” which, translated into Ameri- 
can, is “ to nail lies.” Such an organiza- 
tion as this in Paris during the Spanish- 
American War would have been very 
useful. If this Comité de Defense des 
Intéréts Nationaux et de Conciliation In- 
ternationale attempts to stop all inter- 
national scandal-mongering it will have 
enough to do carrying out the rest of its 


International 
Conciliation 
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program, which includes international 
visits on a large scale, the exchange of 
professors and pupils of the schools and 
colleges of different countries, the en- 
couragement of the study of foreign 
languages, the establishment of an inter- 
national review and a strangers’ home in 
Paris. A very distinguished list of 
names heads the prospectus, among 
which some of the most familiar to us 
are Berthelot, Lombroso, Nansen, Sir 
Charles Lyall, Ernst Haeckel and 
Charles Richet in science; Paul Hervieu, 
Armand Sully-Prudhomme, Marcel 
Prevost, E. Rostand, Georg Brandés, 
Bjornstjerne Bjérnson and Charles 
Wagner in letters, and among those 
prominent in the peace movement Léon 
Bourgeois, Duke of Marlborough, De 
Martens, F. Passy, Elie Ducommon and 
Baroness von Suttner. The American 
members are Andrew Carnegie, Seth 
Low and Nicholas Murray Butler. 


« 


o 


The Rev. A. C. Dixon, 
of Boston, made the fol- 
lowing statement in a 
sermon which was printed in the papers: 


“Tt is an open secret that when Mr. Rocke- 
feller learned that a prominent representative 
of the Chicago University was tearing the 
Bible to pieces in a course of lectures, he or- 
dered the lecturer to cancel his engagements 
and go to Europe for the purpose of purchas- 
ing a library.” 


In a letter to THE INDEPENDENT Pro- 
fessor Shailer Mathews told how Dr. 
Dixon had admitted that he referred to 
President Harper, and that when Presi- 
dent Harper’s categorical denial of the 
truth of the story was sent him, he re- 
fused to withdraw or make apology. We 
have now a long letter from Dr. Dixon 
in which he neither withdraws nor sub- 
stantiates his charge, and therefore we 
do not feel obliged to publish it in full. 
He says: 

“T received from Professor Mathews the 
following telegram: 

‘Dr. Harper denies unqualifiedly every 
statement in general and particular. Justice 
demands public correction.’ 

“TI could not conscientiously correct the 
statement, for I had a chain of circumstantial 
evidence which would, I believe, convince a 
jury that it was true. So I wired in reply: 


Dr. Dixon’s 
Reply 
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“What I have said is true and more. Will 


,? 


write. 
This promised letter Dr. Dixon sends us, 
with some omissions of what he calls 
“painful personalities,” but it contains 
not one word, so far as given, to sustain 
his statement denied by President 
Harper. It is devoted to an attack on 
destructive criticism of the Bible as cul- 
tivated at Chicago. He says he is not 
concerned at Professor Mathews charg- 
ing him with lying, for the Professor 
has been associated with “ men of brains 
who have more than once intimated that 
the Bible has itself lied, and, finding my- 
self in such distinguished company as 
Moses, Jonah and Paul, my spirits re- 
vived and I took courage.” Dr. Dixon 
adds that he was to sail last Saturday for 
a month’s rest in Switzerland and two 
months’ work in London and Great Brit- 
ain; and if the Chicago people want him 
to give the facts “ concerning the general 
policy and inner workings of the Chi- 
cago University,” they have only to make 
the fact known. We doubt not they 
would be glad to have him give his evi- 
dence as to the assertion denied by Presi- 
dent Harper, but we presume they invite 
no tfian to open a general attack on the 
University. For that, however, the coast 
is clear and there is a free press and a 
yellow press. 


It is a very serious 
condition in which 
the action of the 
bishops in the case of Prof. H. G. Mitch- 
ell puts the Methodist Church. This 
is the conclusion of their investigation : 


“yt. The evidence submitted to us is not suffi- 
cient to prove the first complaint—namely, that 
Professor Mitchell denies the deity of Christ. 

“2. Some of the statements of ~ Professor 
Mitchell concerning the historic character of 
the early chapters of the book of Genesis seem 
to us unwarranted and objectionable, and as 
having a tendency to invalidate the authority of 
other portions of the Scriptures. We therefore 
think there is some ground for the complaint on 
this head contained in the paper laid before us.” 


Professor Mitchell’s 
Case 


Accordingly they return his renomina- 
tion to the trustees of the School of The- 
ology in Boston University unconfirmed. 
Under the rule, as it appears to be un- 
derstood, Professor Mitchell will cease 
to be a teacher there. This, we say, is 
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a very serious matter. Professor 
Mitchell’s offense is that he does not 
teach “the historic character of the 
early chapters of the Book of Genesis.” 
But who does believe them historic? 
Think of it, the world made in six 
‘‘ morning and evening ” days; the man 
made out of clay, the woman from one 
of his ribs; the Lord walking about the 
garden in the evening; a “ tree of life,” 
and another “ tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil”; a serpent tempting 
Eve; cherubim with flaming swords set 
to prevent man from securing immor- 
tality by eating the tree of life; Me- 
thuselah living 969 years; all the moun- 
tains under the whole heavens cov- 
ered by the Flood; the ark alighting 
on Ararat; the confusion of tongues in 
fear lest men should build a tower to 
reach heaven—all these naive primitive 
tales required to be historic! The 
Methodist Church cannot endure such 
chains. It must live, if it live at all, in 
the liberty of the knowledge of present 
day science. We do not wonder that 
the Methodist press seems stunned by 
the decision. It may be in accord with 
standards, but it is as absurd as the 
House of Lords’ decision on the Free 
Church of Scotland; and it will equally 
have to be evaded somehow. As to the 
“tendency to invalidate other portions 
of the Scriptures,” the Sermon on the 
Mount can take care of itself; it does 
not hang on the serpent or the ark. And 
equally every historical statement in 
the New Testament or Old must rest 
on credible evidence. 


a 


Professor Briggs has been to see the 
Pope, and is said to have had a long and 
free talk with him on higher criticism 
and the obstacles to reunion of 
Churches. We do not give too much 
credit to the report of the interview, 
according to which the Pope declared 
that one might disagree with points in 
Pius IX’s famous Syllabus without be- 
coming thereby a less good Catholic; 
but we do not question his desire to 
facilitate reunion. Professor Briggs 
has long held that reunion is not essen- 
tially impossible, and too many have 
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thereby got the false notion that he was 
likely to join the Catholic Church. 


5 


We do not see that the English peo- 
ple have any great reason to complain 
of the letter of the boy-king of Spain 
to the Cardinal Archbishop of Barce- 
lona, sympathizing with the latter’s re- 
quest to prevent the opening of a Prot- 
estant Church in Barcelona. The King 
says he is “ deeply pained,” and that 
he will do all he constitutionally can 
to nullify the project. But this is no 
worse than King Edward did when he 
was crowned, and pledged himself by 
an oath to oppose the Catholic faith and 


worship. 
ed 


An English bishop who once had a 
half hour’s talk with the Russian Pro- 
curator Pobiedonostzeff describes him 
as “an exceedingly able, astute artd 
shrewd man, but a fossilized fossil.” 
As he withdrew they passed by a cor- 
ridor set with telegraphic and tele- 
phonic apparatus connecting with all 
parts of the Empire, and the head of 
the Russian Church remarked: “ There 
you see the pest of civilization.” 


ot 


“ Race pride and self-respect ” ; “ Let 
politics alone ’”—can the two go to- 
gether? But so wise people talk. Is 
it a fit teaching for Jews or Italians or 
negroes or Germans? If any class of 
our people respect themselves will they 
not feel like exercising their rights 
equally with other citizens? To forbid 
politics is to forbid self-respect. 


Js 


The European critics explained the long 
succession of American victories for the 
“America ”’ Cup by the charge that it 
was won by non-seagoing yachts, built 
for racing speed and not fit to risk the 
ocean. So the Emperor of Germany of- 
fered a cup for a transatlantic race, and 
quick enough were our yachtsmen to 
accept the challenge and win the cup. 
Congratulations to the “ Atlantic.” 











Railway Peace Agreement 


FoLLow1ncG the recent retirement of 
directors from several railway boards in 
which they represented the “ community 
of interest” principle, it was announced 
last week that a peace agreement had 
been made by the Hill-Morgan (North- 
ern Pacific and Great Northern) and the 
Harriman-Standard Oil (Union Pacific 
and Southern Pacific) interests. This 
agreement, it was asserted, would pre- 
vent transcontinental rate wars or any 
competitive invasion of disputed territory. 
An old dispute as to the development of 
the Nez Percés countryin northern Idaho 
will be settled by the joint construction 
of from 300 to 500 miles of road in the 
district which has been the subject of 
controversy. It was also reported that 
the threatened extension of the St. Paul 
system to the Pacific Coast had been pre- 
vented by a traffic agreement with the 
two northern lines. The news had a 
favorable effect upon the stock market, 
causing an upward reaction, but the ad- 
vances were not fully maintained. 


as 
Steel Rail Pool Dissolved 


It became known on the 24th that the 
Steel Rail Association or Pool had been 
dissolved. This combination, dominated 
by the Steel Corporation, included all the 
manufacturers except the Tennessee Coal 
& Iron Company, the Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company and the Republic Steel 
Company. It fixed prices and allotted 
output, and for four years past it has re- 
quired all American buyers to pay $28 
per ton at the mill. But at the same time 
it has permitted rails to be sold for for- 
eign delivery at from $19 to $22. As 
more than 2,000,000 tons have been or- 
dered for this calendar year, and the al- 
lotments have been made, it is said that 
the price will be maintained for several 
months to come. Dissolution is reported 
to have been caused by President Roose- 
velt’s decision as to the purchase of 
Panama Canal supplies and by the Gov- 
ernment’s preparations for a searching 
inquiry concerning combinations in the 
steel trade. Similar associations control- 
ling the prices of billets, plates, struc- 
tural steel and bars are still in existence. 
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Financial 


Financial Items 


THE longest through trolley line now 
in operation runs from Indianapolis 
to Lima, O., 188 miles. Second in length 
is the line from Cleveland to Toledo, 120 
miles. There are 12 other interurban 
roads having from 50 to 80 miles of 
track. 

....-Among the stockholders of the 
Northern Securities Company, according 
to an official list recently published, are 
the Duke and the Duchess of Connaught, 
for about $1,100,000; the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, $1,300,000; the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, $30,000; Lord Elphinstone, $1,800,- 
000; Lord Roberts, $37,000, and Baron 
Rothschild, $3,200,000. 


....J. N. Wallace, Fourth Vice-Presi- 
dent, was last week elected President of 
the Central Trust Company of New 
York, in place of F. P. Olcott, who, ow- 
ing to ill health, has resigned. Mr. Wal- 
lace is forty years old and entered the 
service of the company asa boy. He was 
made Assistant Secretary in 1898 and 
three years ago was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent. The other officers of the company 
remain the same—namely, George Sher- 
man, E. F. Hyde and B. G. Mitchell, 
Vice-Presidents, and George Bertine, 
Secretary. The Central Trust Company 
was established in 1875 and has a capital 
of $1,000,000 and surplus profits of over 
$14,000,000. The total resources are 
$61,866,080. The members of the 
Executive Committee are Charles Lanier, 
John S. Kennedy, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Adrian Iselin, Jr, A. D. Juilliard, 
Samuel Thorne, Jas. N. Jarvie and Wil- 
liam A. Read. 


....Dividends announced: 


Am. Car & Foundry Co. (Preferred), 11-6 per 
cent., re ay | 1st. 

U. S. Leather Co. (Preferred), $1.50 per share, 
payable July 1st. 

Atch., Top. & S. F. Rway. Co. (Common), $2.00 
per share, payable June Ist. 

Underwood Typewriter Co. (Preferred), 3 per 
cent., Dn yg June 10th. 

Buff. & Susq. R. R. Co. (Preferred), 1 per cent., 
payable June ist. 
F uff. & Susq. Iron Co., Coupon No. 6, payable 


une 1s 
Am. 
“ao « t. W 
cago, Grt. West. Rway. (Debenture 4's), $2.00 
one mare, pa ate outs eP- c ¥ »§ 
Southern Pac. Co., Various 
Tune ist, me ri oupons, payable 
owa Cent. Rway. Co. (First Mort. 
pa able June ist ~ in c ae, COG, 
nn. . Louis R. (Co 
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oe ne OSS 
TRUST COMPANY -” 
BOSTON, MASS. Lee Higginson & Co. 


Capital, . - $1,000,000 44 State Street, BOSTON 
Surplus Earnings, = $1,600,000 











































OFFIGERS 1: We 
N. W. JORDAN, President C. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
E. A. COFFIN, Treasurer G. W. AURYANSEN, Asst. Sec. Invite 
DIRECTORS» Correspondence 
.F. ’ .W. 
F. | Fy David Kimball with reference to the 
H Am hn 
a a gy 7 eo Paaboiy Purchase or Sale of Securities 
Charies 8. Bird Francis Peabody, Jr. 
George W. Brown Albert A. Pope on Commission 
Samuel Carr N. W. Rice 
Gordon Dexter Royal Robbins 
Eugene N. Foss P. L. Saltonstall 





Elmer P. Howe Charles W. Whittier 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust ae one aati 


Company Business New York Stock Exchange 
Acts as Trustee, Registrar and Transfer Agent 71 Broad way New York 


THE STAMPS OF 1847" 


The Postage Stamp and the Silver Stamp 

In the year 1847, during Cave Johnson’s administration as Postmaster- 
General, was issued the first postage stamp of the United States— 
the beginning of the great postal system of to-day. In the same year, 
under the skillful eye of the original Rogers Brothers, was produced 
the first electro-plated silverware—the beginning of the famous 


“1847 ROGERS BROS” 


Spoons, Forks, etc. The coupling of these two events serves to show 
the early origin of the “1847 ROGERS BROS.” silverware and its growth 
in prestige with the development of the country. Its reputation 
for wearing quality has been tried by time. It is the accepted 
standard in silverware, and is guaranteed by the largest makers 
in the world. For sale by all dealers, In purchasing spoons, 
forks, knives, etc., see that the stamp “1847 ROGERS BROS.” 
appears on each piece. Write for our new catalogue ‘‘ F-79 ,” 
showing the newest designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
NEw YorRK. (International Silver Co., Successor.) CHICAGO, 
Two of the Newest Designs 
























Vintage Coffee Spoon 
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Makes Dirt 
“Step Lively” 
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From Same Box 


WHERE THE FOODS COME FROM. 















waiter, honest Baer, don’t you dip every one 
ed breakfast foods out of the same box?” 









peopl 
Grape-Nuts looks like. But there’s "bout 
ones named on L - bill of fare and they are all thin rolled 















A PACKAGE FREE flakes, so it don’t make difference which one a man 

calls for we just take out the —_ “es one a esieentes 

to your little girl if she will mention this paper and sprung up, about = pny - 5 an ~<ha$ kinds of 

send us name of your confectioner, fancy grocer or bre raat foods seek to take te, business of of the or original 

druggist, first asking him if he sells a precarious existence near peall fail leaving thousands 

of boxes of their foods in m rons warehouses. These were. 

+ in several instances bought up for a song by speculators 

I] B UR s — sold out to and hotels for little or nothing. The 

ill 4 yo $e - ? “eked” food ace aon 
| y see the names on menus 0 8 wen 

THE FIRST AMERICAN MADE of business a year and a half or two years ago. In a few 


MILK CHOCOLATE || fier i'tr'otort to'remscttate the defunct, and by copying 


the mule of advertising of Gra tg seek to influence 
lic 


Delicious and Nourishing people to purchase. But the ad been edueated te 
the fact that all these thin ed foods are simp 
| Cupido, 10 and 25c Sroqueties, a, wheat or oats rolled thin aad dried out and oases oorney 
uplido: 25c Assortmen 60c are not prepared like Grape-Nuts, in which 
eclal Assortinent, all forms, Inctuing pack- a a oar = the starch part aan 
ase Witbar's Chocolate Buds, $1.00 result in a food so d ble that — | infants thrive on 
Mailed upon receipt of price if your dealer does not handle. it, while it also contains the selected elements of Phos- 


seete £ he and aa  ~ — =: the body An) 14 
uce the soft gray substance in and nerve 

H There’s a —- for Grape-Nuts, and there have been many 
0. NAEBUR SONS, | iia eae St as fete yor 

e kind and character o' e adve’ mitato 
Gocoa and Ghocolate Mfrs. =— a ce an —_ — and — state- 
; ments cannot to erent than their goods. 
Philadelphia This article is published by the Postum Co, at Battie 
| Creek. Additionel evidence of the truth can be supplied 
in qtantities. 
































Authority on 


Bright's Disease 
Cystitis and 
Diabetes 


This Book will be sent to you free of cost—if afflicted or in doubt. 
We are Specialists in these three diseases, 

We cannot cure all ills, but do a few things well. 

We do cure Bright’s Disease and Diabetes—acute or chronic. 
Proof! Our patients secure Life Insurance after previous rejection. 
Lesser Kidney Troubles are naturally the more quickly cured. 
Uremic Poisoning is very prevalent and very dangerous. 

An analysis (free) necessary to detect these stealthy diseases. 

Dr. Tompkins compounds no patent medicines. 

Ours are herbal, non poisonous, and ”on-alcoholic preparations. 
Separate medicines and treatment for each disease. 

Investigation compels belief. 


The TompKins-Corbin Co. 
















Dept. 9, 27 West 24th Street, 
New York City. 
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The World’s 
Champion 


**LORETTA D” 
No. 141708 


This beautiful Jersey Cow was owned and entered by 
F. H. Scribner, Rosendale, Wis., at the St. Louis Exhibi- 
tion in the Dairy Cow demonstration for the “‘ Most Eco- 
nomic Production of Butter,” and also for the “Most 
Economic Production ‘of Milk,” and won the Cham- 
pionship of the World in both points over all breeds competing. 





Read what her owner says about Cream Separators: 
Rosendale, Wis., March 8, 1905. 

“T am pleased to be able to say to you that I have used the United States Cream Separator for more than 
ten years. I used the first one for several years, and laterexchanged it for a pew gt one of the latest style. 
I am satisfied that the U. S. Separator is the best separator for farm purposes and that its wearing qualities 
are of the best, and cheerfully recommend the U. 8. Cream Separator to anyone intending to purchase a Sep- 
arator for its durability, simplicity and construction. It is a clean skimmer and easily cai for. We have 
used our separator twice a day and skimmed the milk from 30 cows and it never failed to do the work 
which it was required to do. To all appearances it will last a good many years to cone, H. SCRIBNER.” 


The U. S. SEPARATOR holds the WORLD’S RECORD for cleanest skimming. 
VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Distributing Warehouses at Chicago, Minneapolis, Oumehe, La Crosse, Wis., Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City. Mo., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, San Francisco, Cal., Portland, Ore., Buffalo, N. Y., Portland, Me., Montreal and Sherbrooke, Que., Hamilton, Ont., Winni- 


peg, Calgary, and Vancouver. 
ADDRESS ALL LETTERS 10 BELLOWS FALLS, VT. 


























@_ Hardy Ornamental Shrubs 
and Trees—Prize Winning 
varieties of Apples and other 
fruits. Plant the best and 
get the best results. Advice 
given for the arrangement of 
grounds and for Home and 
Commercial Orcharding. 





First Prize, Paris Exposition, 1900. 


She R. G. CHASE COMPANY 


Genevos, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. Malden, Mass. 
Perry Building, 16th and Chestnut Sts. 
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THE WEBER PIANOLA PIANO 


“The First Complete Piano” 


A combination in one complete instrument of the world-famous Weber Piano 
and the Metrostyle Pianola, “the standard piano-player of the World.” 


™ #. 
As it appears when ready to. play by hand. 
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The Weber Pianola Piano when ready to play by means of the Metrostyle Pianola contained within its case. 
Art Catalog 13 sent upon application 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY, AEOLIAN HALL 
362 Fifth Avenue, near Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
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Mullins Stamped Steel 


speedy—as much better than a wooden 
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Boats Are 


out—wear out or become waterlogged and can’t sink because of the air chambers. 








The W. H. Mullins Compa 








Motor Boats, Row Boats, Hunting and Fishing Boats. 


DLullins Steel Motor Boats are elegantly equipped, full-fledged, torpedo stern motor boats—not row boats with motors 


Motor Boats, 16, foot, 1% h. 


in them. They are breaking all records. 


lt boats are sold p ad and every boat is fully guaranteed. Prompt deliveries. 
Send for 19435 Catalogue 


ember National Association of Engine and Boat Manufacturers. 













16-ft. Torpedo Stern Motor Boat, 1% h. p. 

















350 Broadway, NEW YORK 








Vacations Never Come 


To the merchant and the manufacturer who operate with old style 
methods of accounting. 

Their hands are tied because they are ignorant of the true vital issues 
of their business. They deceive themselves with a yearly statement 
of their condition showing a balance of debits and credits. 

They do not know the causes of their condition. 

An accounting system which is not thoroughly comprehensive is 
valueless if not absolutely ruinous. 

Baker-Vawter business systematizers and accountants bring to your 
accounting department the best features of systems in use by more 
than 75,000 representative American banks, mercantile and 
manufacturing concerns. 

They save accounting expense. They systematize your organization. 
They provide weekly or monthly comparisons of the exact profits 
and expenses of each department and of each operation. They 
remedy defects in your administration. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Accountants, Auditors and 
Devisers of Business Systems 








Safe—tThey Can’t Sink 


Staunchly built of strong, rigid steel plates with air chambers in each end like a life boat, they are buoyant—strong—safe— 
atas a steel greyhound is better than a wooden schooner. They don’t leak—crack—dry 


$135: 18 foot,3 h. p. $240. Row Boats $20 up. 


ny, (The Steel Boat Builders) 181 Franklin Street, Salem, Ohio. 

















Tribune Bldg., CHICAGO 
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Practical Life Insurance 


| SAVING 
Combining | INVESTMENT is Found in the 
| PROTECTION 


Five Year Dividend Policy 


Issued by 


The Prudential 


The Premium is Low. 

No Restriction as to Residence, Travel or Occu- 
pation. 

Policy is Non-forfeitable after the first year, that 
is, if Premium is not paid the Policy is kept in 
force for a time specified in the Contract. 

. Liberal Loans are made on the Policy after three 

| MAS THE HS years (two years on Endowments). 
STRENGTH OF |); = © Liberal Non-forfeitable Provisions: 
| GIBRALTAR Yi Automatically Extended Insurance, 
i gor, Paid-Up Insurance, 
Cash Surrender Values, 
All guaranteed in the Policy. 

Policy provides for a Life Income to 
Beneficiary (if an Endowment, to 
the Insured while living and 
Beneficiary afterwards). 


ears are apportioned at the 
Cash Dividends end of each Five Year 
Period and may be taken in Cash, used to reduce 
Premium, or to increase Insurance. 











Send 
in this 
Coupon 


Without commit- 

ting myself to any 
action, I shall be glad 
to receive free, specimen 
of Five Year Dividend 
Whole Life Policy. 





















The PRUDENTIAL (A= 


Insurance Company of America = = —§ ff Address...........c.ccccceessseeeeseeees seeeeees 

Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 

Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, Prest. 







Occupation. ............ccccccceccccsscccoeee Dept. 110, 


If a Specimen Endowment or Limited Payment Policy 
is desired, specify instead of ‘** Whole Life.” 
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SOUND, SOLID AND SUCCESSFUL 


Thirty-Fifth Progressive Annual Statement 
OF THE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fire Insurance Company 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Statement January Ist, 1905 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 


United States Bonds, - $ 26,250.00 Capital Stock, - - $1,000,000.00 
Municipal & other Bonds & Stocks, 2,838,761.00 Reserve for Re-insurance, - 1,478,071.01 
Loans on Bond & Mortgage, etc. 628,500.00 All other Liabilities, - - 233,986.84 
Cash in Banks and Office, - 212,650.83 NET SURPLUS, - - 1,199,685.49 
Uncollected Premiums, etc. - 205,581.51 























$3, 91 1, »743. -34 $3,911,743.34 
OFFICERS. 
ATHAN P. HUNT, Vice-President. FRANK W. SARGEANT, Secretary. FRANK E. MARTIN, Asst. Secretary. 
& BYRON CHANDLER, Treasurer. LEWIS W. CROCKETDT, Asst. Secretary. 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 
NATHAN P. Hunt. G. Byron CHANDLER. WALTER M. PARKER. FRANK P. CARPENTER. 





J. H. DELESDERNIERS @ CO., Agents 
80 William Street, NEW YORK 


55th ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


National Life Insurance Company 


(MUTUAL) 


of Montpelier, Vermont. 


JosePH A.lx Bor, President James T. PHELPS, Vice-President JAMES B. EsTEE, 2nd Vice-President aay § D. CLARE, Gqpeemeny 
HARRY M. CUTLER, Treasurer A. B. BISBEE, M.V., Medical Director CLARENCE E. MOULTON, Actuary FRED A. HOWLAND, Coun 


JANUARY 1, 1905. 





































CASH INCOME DISBURSEMENTS 
SII, ais ciecaeee ciate dbl a enddeeneaeneainl $5,097,183. 14 Death Claimg.........ccccccccccccccccccccccccccocccees+coee $1, ee 
CAAGD .. .. .ccosseandsecucaceneaasenoanatl 383, 088.38 Dividends and Annuities. .......... cccccccsseccccesccensseees 820,959.01 
Considerations for Annuities. .........cccccccessscececcccces’ 414,742.02 Endowments and Surrender Values....... .-sessseseseseees 295.92 
Taxes, Commissions and all other Disbursements.,....... 1,582,328.95 
Income Saved $2,932,595.88 
Total « - $6,895,013.54 Total ° ~ $6,895,013.54 
ASSETS LIABILITIES. 
SEES OOP LAGER CET $11,827,881.00 69 
I EE SR nin cncecenccandhnimeiacessvekslll 12,153 ,742,02 Annuity RESCPVES......cccccccccccccccccccccccocccccosoccs 1,773,904.17 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes..........+ss..e0ree cee 4,198,627.42 Extra Reserves..........sses0. cove 705.31 
Real Estate Book Vaiue............... eee 1,215,476,08 Trust Fund Keserves..............- ee 68,610.99 
PD INTE, «ccnccasensessecoesoseese + +e 216,500.00 Death Claims under r adjustment sentatatnetesnsusetenniie 27,192.69 
Cash, in Banks and Office ..............20e0 - 819,998.41 Liabilities. .....cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccsccooces 188,371.92 
Interest and Rents ae oP eceraed. ryt 
eterred ap = Tte remiums....... oe 
Due from Agenis.. cidiniie <x4Geeddoncanadaiaa ee SURPLUS o - . $3,458 ,075.90 
Total ” «- $31,398,453.67 Total - ° $31,398,453.76 
THE YEAR 1904 SHOWS 
Increase in Insurance $9,068,776 Increase in Payments to 
Increase in Assets 3,034,656 Policy-Holders $372,283 
Increase in Income 414,550 Increase in Surplus »766 
Insurance Issued 23,961,694 
Insurance in Force $134,761,554 





J. F. MAKLEY. General Manager, 149 Broedwer New [= x Ole. M. H. MULLENNEAUX, fp Maange, 82 State mae Albany, N. Y. 
F. C. MOREY, Manager, 11 State Street, Troy, XAN DER, Gen’l Agent, Ch ., Rochester, N Y. 





A good agency in New York mt... coinian Apply to James B. Estee, 2nd Vice- President. 
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CREAM SEPARATION 


HE CENTRIFUGAL CREAM SEPARATOR has become an in- 
dispensable adjunct of every Home Dairy, just as of every Butter 
Factory and Farm Dairy. 

Its use means much greater economy and much better quality and pur- 

ity of product, as well as saving of ice, water, time and room. 

Separator cream is fresh, sweet and of any desired thickness. Separa- 
tor skim-milk is fresh, sweet and nutritious, in many ways equal to whole 
milk. Separator butter is universally recognized to be superior in every 
way to the gravity skimmed product. No other first class butter now comes 
on the open market. 








As between different separators 
the DE LAVAL is the original, and 
has for twenty-five years led in cen- 
trifugal separation. Would-be im- 
itating machines simply utilize the 
construction which expired De Laval 
patents leave free to them. New 
patents still protect modern im- 
provements. 

There are 600,000 users of DE 
LAVAL machines scattered all over 
the world and including all the big 
creameries and nearly every well- 
known private user from the King of 
England down in prominence. 

The St. Louis Exposition gave 
the Grand Prize to the DE LAVAL 
SEPARATORS and three Grand and 
Gold Medal prizes to its inventors 

wes and improvers, while the Grand Prize 
oe and Gold Medal butter exhibits were 
all DE LAVAL made. 
It is a pleasure to furnish a DE LAVAL catalogue and any desired 
information or particulars upon request. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 


General Offices, 74 Cortlandt St., New York 


Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco Portland, Oregon 
Randolph and Canal Sts. 1218 Filbert St. 9-11 Drumm St. 107 First St. 


Toronto Winnipeg Tiontreal 
"Sand 77 York St. © 248 McDermot St. 121 Youville Square 
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EDUCATION 


Connecticut 


The Fannie A. Smith “ii2,"School 


One and two years’ course. 906 La Fayette St., Bridgeport, Conn. 











District of Columbia 


Bris to/ 
Schoo/ 














WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Home and College 
Preparatory oe Unsurpassed 0 portunities in Music 
and French. cial attention to the cultivation of the 

es. peras, concerts, lectures, theat etc., 
enjoyed under proper restrictions. The location contributes 
to health and permits the enjoyment of all caiear sports. 
Particularly attractive home life. Address 


Miss ALICE A. BRISTOL, Principal, 


Mintwood Place and 19th Street, Washington, D. C. 
overnment Positions. 


were made to Civil Service 

25,566 Appointments pwety bs the year end: 

ing June 30, 1908. Excellent opportunities fog ou Thou- 

sands of those whom we have prepared Y MA To fort r the exami- 

nations have been appointed. Our Civil barvies Catalogue con- 

tains letters from hundreds of persons in the Government service 

who state that they owe their Prawns vo our course of training; 
also contains questions recently used by the Government. These are 


sent free on request. 091 WMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE. 
223-25 Pa. Ave. 8. E. Washington, 




















Illinois 


yronp SEMINARY FOR BOYS, 58th year. Aa ideal 
school near Chicago for bows of the public school 
BLE HILL, Prin., Woo stock, i 








Maryland 


Woman’s Medical College of Baltimore 


Corner McCulloh and Hoffman Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
Twenty-fourth Annual Session. Special attention oe to 
each individual student. Thorough clinical instruction. Well- 
lighted and equipped taboratecies, Terms moderate. Address, 
8. GRIFFITH DAVIS, M. D., DEAN. 





Massachusetts 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, Aubarndale, Mass. 


Lasell has ideas and methods concerning the training of girls that 
make it an —es school. 

The hands and the body are trained with the mind. Courses in 
Domestic Economy and a spptied Housekeeping, Lessons in Sewing, 
Cooking, Dress Cutting, Millinery, Home Sanitation, Conversation 
and Walking—all without extra cost. Special advantages in Music 
and Art. 10 miles from Boston. Write for catalogue. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Emerson College of Oratory 
Largest School of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy 
in America. Summer Session. For catalogue, address 
Henry LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston. 












HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


The Lawrence Scientific School 


foray, Archi Biolog , Anatom [or Hygie tpreparston for m 
ocho ools), 6 clence for Teachers, and a in General 
e and {information address J. L. Love, 
16 University Hai Can Cambridge, M: 
N. 8. SHALER, Dean. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


——OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1905-06, Now Ready 


waters School 


Among the Berkshire Hills. 

















gual every possible way. Exce tionally fine rr. 
tunities for out-door oa, including boating ‘iebing. 
hunting, ae | winter sports and privileges of ym 

ly built at Lake Buel. Parents cordially in- 
vited to visit the school. For Year-book, address 


E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal 
Great Barrington, Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Rev. Samugx V. Couz, A.M., D.D., President. 

st r begins Sept. 20th,1905. Endowed college-preparatory. 
cartintetes to college. ‘Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Experienced teachers. Native 
French and German. New brick gymnasium, with resident in- 
structor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, golf. Steam and elrc- 
tricity. Healthful location, within 30 miles of Boston. For 


1 , ad 
sais — and views, HEATON SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 
In the Berkshire Hills 


Miss Hall’s School for Girls 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts. | Miss MIRA H. HALL, Principal. 
“T he Elms,’ Home, Day, and Music School 


for Girls. English, Music, Special, and College Pre ry 
Courses. Certificate admits to Vassar, Smith, Mt. Holyoke, 
Wellesley. Miss Porter, Principal. SPRINGFIELD. 


WABAN SCHOOL, War Mass. 


A Superior Home School for Boys. 
Summer Camp. . H. PILLSBURY, A.M., Prin. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


A school for beys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop 
for Mechanic Arts. An a nasium with swimming pool. Strong 
teaci vigorous school life. American ideale. 
F its for college, Scient ite School and Business. Illustrated = 
sent free. Dr. G. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, 


Missouri 


eee COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


1831-1905. The pioneer girls’ school of the West. Regular, Classt- 
cal and College- ners ory courses. Music, Elocution and Art, 
Beautiful location. Electric cars to St. Louis. Catalogue on ap- 

lication. Rev. GEORGE FREDERIC AYRES, Pb.D., President, 
4#College Avenue. St.;Charles, Mo. 
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New Hampshire 


CHOCORUA LODGE 


EIGet BOYS will receive care, recreation, .and tutoring at 
Chocorua, New Hampshire, in summer home of Bowdoin ‘‘ol- 
lege instructors. Booklet free. WILLiamM FosTER, Brunswick, -Me. 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER 
ACADEMY 


12th year opens Sept. 13th, 1905. For catalogue and views, address 
HARLAN P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire 











New Jersey 








The First Aim fie butiding of character. 
Bordentown Military Institute 


Endeavors to give boys that mental, physical, and 
moral egsipmens which will fit them for the work of 


the wo ree courses —Scientific, Classical, and 
English. No compromise on liquor, hazing or 
tobacco. Write for catalogue. 
Rev. T. H. Lanpon, A.M., Principal. 
Major T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. 


BORDENTOWN, N. J. 














PRINCETON 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


@ Aim—The object of this school is the 
proper preparation of the pupil for college. 
Only boys over fourteen, intending to take 
a college course, will be admitted. 

@ INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION—Personal in- 
struction is made possible because of the 
restricted number of pupils—limited to 50. 
Resident pupils have separate rooms. 

@ No FIxep CLAssEs—Each pupil may 
be advanced as rapidly as his own efforts 
warrant it. Only studies required for col- 
lege entrance examinations are taken. 

@ SUPERIOR ADVANTAGES—But one mile 
from Princeton University. School build- 
ings and grounds are equipped with every 
modern improvement. 

@ PuHysIcAL WELFARE of each pupil of 
paramount importance—outdoor and gym- 
nasium work supervised by efficient in- 
structors. The health of the student body 
has been unusually good. . 

@ PERSONAL INSPECTION is earnestl 
solicited. High moral and religious stand- 
ards strictly adhered to. Send for year book. 


J. B. FINE, HEADMASTER 


PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
SR ARR NO CO NE RR 











Morristown School 


Morristown is famous for its healthfulness and beautiful surround- 
ings. Morristown school—a boarding school for boys—has a record 
for thoroughness in its preparstoty work, whether for college 
scientific school or good citizenship. § rts for health and leasure 


under unusually rne conditions. rustees : ae cribner, 
President ; Rev. Wynant Vanderpool; John I. Wate roare; ¢ Carroll 
uincy Browne, Jr., and Arth Butler, 


Dunham, 'M.D.; Le 
Principais ; Francis Woodman, Head Master. 





New York 





New York, New York, 2042 Fifth Avenue 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Resident and 
4 Day Pupils. Reg- 
J ular and Elective 
Courses. Music 
and Art Studios. 
Summer Travel 
and in Europe. 
Annex in Paris 
opens Oct. 4th. 


Mrs. HELEN M. SCOVILLE, 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


New Yorks, New York, Broadway and 120th Street. 


The Horace Many SCHOO ..rec sien, 


For boys and girls—Kindergarten, Elementary, 
High. 75 teachers. Special attention to college 
preparation. Pupils admitted as vacancies occur, 

Address SAMUEL T. DuTTON, Supt. 











New-York, New-York, 19-23 W. 44th Street. 
The National Conservatory of 
Dramatic Art 
F, F. MACKAY, Director. 
Elocution — Oratory — Acting. 


A thorough training school for the stage and platform. 
Open the year round. 


Summer Session July 3-August 1 1. 
Write for prospectus. 













**Stone Upon Stone” 


e: ant yh. the translation of its name, 

the, thorough, conser- LZ 
wane building of character and | Mg 
education given to 


pupils of The Ossining 
School for Girls [Suburban to 









New York. 
md special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 


and manner. Certificate admits to leading colleges. 
Advanced courses in Art and Music. Fully Le 
gymnasium. 38th year. Year book with views of the 
school on application. 
Miss C. C. Faller, Prineipal, 0 , N.Y. 





the-Had 

















Adirondack 
Summer Art School 


Art—Manpual Training—Nature Study 
Two miles from Lake Sovanee, ay p piles from Lake Placid. 


Elevation 2000 feet. Conduet Tadd, Direc 
Public Industrial Art Schoo Priadeli hia. ahi i cee to ist Oct 
Address until June ist, The + aah, Indust School, Phila- 


delphia. After ist June, P.O. Saran: 
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$T. JOHN’S SCHOOL 


Manlius, N. Y. 


Summer School now in session, Camp in Adiron- * 
dacks, Fall term begins September arst, 1905, 


Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. , 















VERBECK HALL 


Manlius, N. ¥. A school for young boys under 
management of St, John’s School. Summer School now 
in session. Camp in Adirondacks, Fall term begins 
Apply to WM. VERBECK. 






September 21st, 1905. 














New York Military Academy 


A Technical and Scientific Preparatory School 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 



















boys for entrance to the great Technical Schools, the scientific depart- 

ments of our Colleges and Universities, and for business life. It is the 
largest and most successful school of its kind in the country. The equipment 
includes shops for wood and iron work and forging, mechanical drawing rooms, 
studio for freehand drawing, chemical and physical laboratories arranged for in- 
dividual work, large and practical cabinets for instruction in geology and 
mineralogy, excellent telescope, complete outfits for surveying, etc. The 
organization of the school is designed to combine the undoubted benefits of 
military life and discipline with a thorough scientific preparation for business 
or college. The school is located on its own beautiful estate of thirty acres, in 
the Hudson River Highlands, near West Point, a region famous for its healthful- 
ness and picturesque beauty. The grounds include large athletic fields, tennis 
courts, cinder track, etc., and every provision is made for healthful exercise and 
sport. For illustrated catalogue, apply to 


SEBASTIAN C. JONES, C. E., Superintendent. 


A SCHOOL organized and splendidly equipped for the work of preparing 





















GRANGER PLACE 
SCHOOL FoR GIRLS 


CANANDAIGUA, NEW YORK 


In selecting a school, there are other things to think o 





° ° than scholarship, physical training, location and cost. 
C 0 ] ] ¢ q } a te Tn sti tu te These other considerations, as well as those named above, 
are interestingly and thoroughly treated in our booklet 
For Woung Women and Girls entitled ‘* Where Shall We Send Our Girls?” Theanswer 
Fort Edward, N. Y. which Granger Place makes to this question should prove 
a Sept. 26. Choi grad s ie 
course for Thigh Sehgal graduates. Cortitiaiee admit fo col helpful to every one who must make the decision. The 
. M Be t, Elocution, “ulture, mestic ‘ 
Selence. intelligent care a naeedl mind manners and booklet is free to those who write. 
character. Electric lights, steam heat. Address 
J08. E. KING, D.D., President. SAMUEL COLE FAIRLEY, Principal. 
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Syracuse University 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


OFFERS, beside the regular College Courses, Me- 
chanical, Electrical and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Music, Painting, Law, Medicine, 
Sociology and Pedagogy. 


OVER FORTY of the leading universities of this 
country and Europe are represented on the 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. 
Tuition expenses are so moderate that they 
are less than the fees in some colleges where 
free tuition is given. Send for catalogue. 


SUMMER SCHOOL July 5—Aug. 16. 
Ohio 











Glendale College 


A Home School for Girls and Young 


Women. 52d year. Suburban to Cin- 
cinnati. Ideally located. A happy, 
healthy, home school. College Prepar- 


atory and Collegiate Courses. Excep- 
tional advantages for the study of ART 
and MUSIC. Well-lighted and ample 
Studio and Music rooms. Very attrac- 
tive terms. Fall term begins Sept. 20th. 
Address 

Miss R. J. DE VORE, Glendale, Ohio. 














OBERLI N 73rd Year begins 
COLLEGE “Sevtember 20, 1905 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, President. 

A progressive Christian College, thoroughly equipped with li- 
braries, museums, laboratories, and gymnasia. Seventeen build- 
ings. Departments; The College, the Academy,the Theological 
Seminary, the Conservatory of Music. Also courses in Dra’ wing 
and Painting, and a four years’ Teachers’ Course in Physical Traine 
ing. One hundred and four instructors, 1700 students this year. 
For full information address the Secretary, 


GEORGE M. JONES, Box C—22, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Pennsylvania 


Boarding and Day School 

For Girls. Mrs. L, Chapman and Miss Jones, successors 
to Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell. For circulars address Miss 
©. S. Jones, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia. 


Miss Gordon’s School for Girls 


Ten boarding pupils will be received. 
4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia. 


PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A thoroughly first class College. well equipped and ye 
located Standard Classical Coaaee leading to degree of 
Special advantages for study of Music x. Art. _ #1 
School Certificates admit to leading colle 

Dr. 8S. A. MARTIN, President, Fifty ‘Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa 


Washington Seminary, 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-ninth year begins 
September 20, 1905. For catalogue, address Miss M ary MacD Don- 
ald and Miss Christiana C. Thompson, Principals. 





























YHE DARLINGTON SEMINARY. A high-grade school 
for Girls. Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Washing- 
ton. Collegiate, English, Music, Art, Languages. Individual i. 
struction. oral, social and physical culture. F.P. BYE, Pres.; RB. 
D. Darlington, Vice-Pres. Pennsylvania, West Chester. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


LBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supatics alton of all es with competent teachers. Assists 
ers in 0 enies positions. 
ARLAN P. FRENCH, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 





~ AUSTIN-ORGAN -©. 


HAR URGAN CONN. 


@ Buuorsor FOP TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 


“ORGANS — 
a mts UOPLRIOR© OQUALITN 



















French and Italian 
Andivons Fire-Screme 






Union Sq. Nort | 
muon $4 North 


IRON VASES 


Made with reservoir con- 
taining sufficient water to last 
1o to 15 days. Desirable 
for lawns, invaluable for cem- 
eteries. Thousands in use. 














Over 100 styles and sizes, 
$3.00 to $75.00 each. 


Write for price list to 


WALBRIDGE @ CO. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


[EWIsé @oncER 


The Largest and Best-Equipped 


HOUSEFOBNISHING WAREROOMS 


BEST QUALITY GOODS ONLY. 
Everything necessary for Kitchen, Laundry, Dinin 
Room, Library, Pantry, Hall, Bath and Stable. rt 
lery, Cooking Utensils, Crockery, China and Glass, 


Fire Sets, Andirons, and Fenders. House-cleaning 
Articles. 








Eddy Refrigerators 
Our Standard for a Quarter of a Century. 


Orders by mail receive prompt and careful attention. 
130 and 132 West 42d Street, and 
135 West Forty-first St., New York. 





Between Sixth Avenue and Broadway. 
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THE LORILLARD 
REFRIGERATOR 


is the kind that appeals to particular people 
who wish to be sure about the purity of 
their food supply. 

It is used in the best-equipped Hotels, 
Restaurants, Clubs and Institutions, amon 
them the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, Hollan 
House, Plaza Hotel, Savarin Restaurant, 
Imperial Hotel, Union Club, University 
Club, New York Hospital. 


The Lorillard Refrigerator is par- 
ticularly adapted to ame Use. it 
the most economical Kefrigerator in 
lt is easily cleaned 

ords no place for germ lodgment, 

’ nited States avy Officials 

specify Lorillard Ketrigeraters exclu- 

vely tor all new ships and for most 
of the older ones. 

The leading Architects and Sanitary 
experts specify Lorillard Ketrigera- 
ters to the exclusion of all otners. 


consumption ot ice. 


We build Lorillard Refrigerators to 
order for Families, Institutions, Hotels, 
Markets, Clubs, Grocers, etc. Send out- 
side dimensions of Refrigerator desired 
and plans and estimates will be submitted. 
Catalogue on application. 


The Lorillard Refrigerator Co. 
23 W. 34th St., New York 
Established 1877 


























ONE FOOT FALL 
RAISES WATER 302 


You can irrigate your land, raising the 
waterin any quantity and lifting any height, 
and may also have a constant supply of 
ure water for all domestic uses delivered 
rom spring or stream far below your house 


by using the 


RIFE AYDRAULIC RAM 


A little fall—that’s the 
only requirement. 
Purely automatic. Al- 
ways keeps going with- 
out attention or expense. Nothing to wear 
but the valves and even they last for years. 
You can’t beat that for dependable, eco- 
nomical water supply. 30 days running trial 
without obligation, when installed, just to 
convince you. 
Let us send you book and tell you all. 


RIFE RAM COMPANY, 126 Liberty St., New York. 
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THE NEW 
STEINWAY 


Five-Foot-Ten-Inch 


MINIATURE 
GRAND PIANO 


is proving a constant and increasing source of wonderment 


and delight to all musicians and music-lovers. Scientific 


experiments and acoustical researches have determined the 
exact size, namely five feet ten inches, necessary to 
reproduce the remarkable attributes and qualities of our 


Grand Pianos. Any Grand under 
this size crosses the : Bowe line, asit 
cannot yield a tonal result superior to 
that the discarded Square or 
the present Upright Piano. The 
full, rich ard sweet tone of the 
Steinway Miniature Grand and its 
dainty appearance are already giving 
the utmost satisfaction to thousands 
of purchasers, and we recommend a 
thorough examination and trial of 
this unique instrument to anybody 
desirous of possessing a Grand 
Piano, but who does not wish 
to exceed the investment of 
$750 in a Piano purchase. 















~ This Piano is obtainable from any 
authorized Steinway dealer with cost 
of freight and handiing added. 
Illustrated Catalogue and “ Portraits 
of Musical Celebrities’ sent free upon 
THE LEGION OF HONOR =_- Fequest. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 
Steinway Hall, 107 and 109 East 14th Street, 


New York. 
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It’S ALL IN THE BELLOWS 


HE pianist produces his effects upon the piano by means of muscular force, exerted 
by his fingers, trained by long years of persistent practice. In the piano-player, air 
takes the place of muscle; that is, the mechanical fingers of the piano-player are 

actuated by air. The bellows, which furnishes the motive power, must be exceedingly 
sensitive, so that the force of each stroke of the mechanical fingers upon the piano keys can be 
perfectly regulated by the pressure of the feet upon the pedals. 

The bellows must provide the performer at all times with a reserve power, which will 
enable him to accent a note ; to swing instantly fromthe softest pianissimo to the heaviest fortissimo 
or vice versa, and which will permit these things to be accomplished with the least pose 
sible effort. It is because the patented bellows construction in the 


GEGILIAN PIANO-PLAYER 


makes it possible for the performer to do these things surely, and easily, at all times, that the 
Cecilian is to-day far superior to any other piano-player on the market. 

Inside of the big operating bellows of the Cecilian is a small bellows with a narrow, con- 
tracted outlet. When the pedals are worked, both parts of this compound bellows are imme- 
diately put into action. As the air with which the smaller bellows is filled must escape into 
the larger bellows, you will readily see that the large bellows must first be exhausted before 
the small bellows comes into play. The small bellows thus provides a reserve force 
which continues to operate the mechanical fingers of the player without any loss of power, after 
the force of the big bellows has been exhausted. This peculiar and patented bellows construc- 
tion in the Cecilian gives the performer the utmost freedom for individual expression and enables 
him to produce the most delicate effects in tone coloring, with an absolutely non-mechanical 
touch, and also makes it possible for a woman to operate the Cecilian without fatigue. 

The Cecilian can be attached to any piano, and with it any one can play any music, without 
previous experience or musical knowledge. The price is $250.00. Easy payments if desired. 
Write for booklet. 


FARRAND ORGAN COMPANY, Dept. % 
ng. 


Paris, France. DETROIT, MICH. London, 
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FROM 3 WEEKS TO 18 MONTHS ON 


DN AVAYAID 


HESTHER PARKINSON, Toronto, Canada 
A typical Eskay Food baby 

No food could be found that nourished this little girl untilat 
three months Eskay’s Food was tried with immediate success. It 
nourished from the first feeding, and carried her through her teeth- 
ing without the slightest setback. She was fed upon it until she 
was eighteen months old and the picture shows the results, 

Babies fed upon Eskay’s Food are healthy, strong- 
boned, rosy, and happy always. This is because it fur- 
nishes complete nourishment, and because it is the best 
substitute for mother’s milk. It modifies the hard in- 
digestible curds of cow’s milk and makes them soft and 
easy of digestion to the weakest stomach, and babies 
fed upon it pass through the hottest summer without 
illness. Sick and suffering infants are saved and 
brought quickly to health by its timely use. 

If your baby is sick or poorly nourished SEND POSTAL 
TO-DAY for a liberal sample of Eskay’s Food, with full 
directions for a trial and our book “ How to Care for the 





Baby,” which gives much helpful and needed advice. 
FREE TO ANY ADDRESS 


SMITH, HLINE @ FRENCH 
462 ArchStreet, = = PHILADELPHIA,PA. 


9 Forty-second St.,| NEW 
West of 5th Ave., | YORK. 


McHUGH) worss 


Offers Quaint and Original 
FURNITURE MADE IN MANHATTAN, 
Geod to Help Make 
THE COUNTRY HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


SHIONED 
*Handwrought and Weatherproof aM “HAIRS: 
*Willow Seats and Tables; $5.00 
*In McHUGH-MISSION Style; CHAMES 
*Native Ash—Forest Colorings ; $8.50 


*Easy Chairs and Settles, | CHAIRS: 

















*Upholstered English Fashion; $18 00 
*McHUGH Ragstyle Rugs, CARPETS 
*Handwoven of Oldtime Stuffs ; — SSo. 








*Verandah Cushions of Floss | IN $ ~ aa 
*In ‘* Liberty ”’ Flax Fabrics ; each. 








COVERINGS AND HANGINGS FOR 


Decorative Paperhangings; 
THE | Japanese Grass Cloths; -” 





WALLS Burlaps and Buckrams. 
Singapore Lattice Draperies 
poons & Homespun Arras Clothe _ 
onial Casement Mustins; 
Oldtime Chintzes and New 
WINDOWS Cretonnes to match Papers. 


t2@"The McHUGH FURNITURE is made in Manhat- 
tan and sold only 


At the Sign of the ‘‘ POPULAR SHOP’”’ 
[Trade Mark Reg’ d.| 


Joseph P. McHugh & Co. 














Al Direct Importation of Wash Fabries. 


Wash Goods Dep’t. 


We invite your inspection of a direct 
importation (exclusive styles) of 


English Foulards Satines 


The Printing and finish of these goods 

is as handsome as any high priced 

Foulard Silk, and they will give 

double the service. 

Price 35 cts. a yard, 29 inches wide. 
White Goods Dep’t. 


We have just opened a direct impor- 
tation of English White Goods, con- 
taining a large variety of small figures, 
dots and diamonds in Mercerized 
Madras, at 25, 30 and 35 cts. a yard. 
Many of these styles we are unable to 
procure in open market. 

Orders by mail carefully filled. We 
solicit patronage through our mail 
order dep’t. 


THE TAYLOR, WOOLFENDEN CO. 


WOODWARD AVE. AND STATE STREET, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Arnold Fabric ‘Talks 








@_ The wardrobes of fashion leaders include 
many summer frocks made from Arnold 
Superfine Organdie and Arnold 


Silk Organdie, which 
gives every purchaser of these 
beautiful fabrics assurance that 
that they will be comfortably 
and stylishly dressed. 

@. The range of patterns in 
all the various qualities of 
Arnold Organdies has 
grown with the season, and 
stocks of Arnold goods in all 
the larger stores are now re- 
plete with all our latest sum- 
mer novelties, presenting vis- 
ions of exquisitely beautiful 
floral printing, which will make 
selection easy for the most ex- 
acting taste. 

@, Arnold Fil de Soie 
is another of the season’s favo- 
rites, which has the permanent 
lustre of real silk and is shown 
in all the new Dresden flower 
effects on tiny stripes and 
checks which are now so 
much in favor for summer 
wear. 

@ Arnold Mohair 
Lustre is now being pro- 
duced in a great variety of 


—— CUT THIS 


Arnold Mohair Lustre 
Arnold Spot Mohair 

Arnold Handkerchief Linene 
Arnold Cromarty Linen 
Arnold Linette 

Arnold Superfine Organdie 
Arnold Suisse Mousseline 
Arnold Silk Organdie 








LIST OUT 4%? ASE RYT ORALER 


Arnold Silk Eolienne 
Arnold Jap-an-Gee 

Arnold Fil de Soie 

Arnold Taffeta 

Arnold Sea Island Percale 
Arnold White Star Percale 
Arnold La Reine Percale 


RETAIL DEALERS SUPPLIED BY ALL DRY GOODS JOBBERS 





light and medium suiting checks. These are in 
tremendous demand, which proves the con- 
suming public’s appreciation of this entirely 


new wash fabric on account of 
its wiry, lustrous, permanent 
finish, which is unaffected by 
dust and makes attractive 
street and traveling suits for 
ladies, misses and children. 


@. The consuming public, 
who are interested in Ameri- 
can products, which are su- 
perior in quality and more beau- 
tiful in design and finish than 
any Old World productions, and 
have not yet bought Arnold 
Fabrics, are respectfully 
referred to all reliable dry 
goods dealers everywhere, 
who will gladly show such a 
variety of attractive patterns 
of the Arnold goods as will 
convince the most skeptical of 
their unrivaled excellence. 


@ Tf you would be sure you 
are buying the genuine AR- 
NOLD goods, look for our 
trade-mark on the outside wrap- 
per, which guarantees the full- 
est satisfaction, 


@ Send postal to-day for the Ar- 
nold Magazine of Fabrics and 
Fashions. 


Arnold Grecian Voile 
Arnold Silk Checked Voile 
Arnold Holly Batiste 
Arnold Dotted Swiss Muslin 
Arnold Fine Dimity 

Arnold Shadow Damask 
Arnold Jacquard Pongee 








ARNOLD PRINT WORKS, Dept. V, 40-42 Leonard St., New York 
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= SSeS —)\ 
—May her joys be as pure, her heart as bright, ! 
and her life as free from shadow, as this crystal 
water in which we pledge her— 




























Every 
Manufacturer 


will find it to his in- 
terest to investigate 
the cost of The New 
York Edison Compa- 
ny’s service in the 
matter of power and 
light, as compared 
with the expense of 
the individual plant. 








An expert in any branch 


of electrical service will 
be pleased to call for con- 
ference, without cost to the 


inquirer. 


The New York Edison Co, 
55 Duane Street, New York 


ANNUAL MEETING 


AMERIGAN GAR & FOUNDRY GOMPANY 
Stockholders’ Meeting of the American Gar 
and Foundry Gompany 

The stockholders of the American Car & Foundry Company are 
hereby notified that the regular Annual Meeting of the Stockholders 
of said Company will be held in its offices No. 243 Washington 
Street, Jersey City, New Jersey, on Thursday, the 29th day of June, 
1905, at 120’clock noon, for the purpose of electing a Board of Di- 
rectors, and transacting such other business as may be properly 
brought before the meeting. 

Stock Transfer Books of the Company will close Thursdays June 
8th, and reopen Friday, July 3rd, 1905 

D. A. BIXBY, Secretary. 
ES TT 


DIVIDENDS 


BUFFALO 8S SUSQUEHANNA RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 12. 


The regular quarterly dividend of ONE (1) PER CENT. 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared, payable June 1, 
1905, to stockholders of record May 18, 1905. 

F Treasurer. 


a 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar si., N. Y¥. 
Transfer Agents. 


IOWA GENTRAL RAILWAY GOMPANY. 
Coupons due June 1, 1905, from first mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds of this company will be paid on and after that date 
upon presentation at the office of the Mercantile Trust 


Company, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 




















MINNEAPOLIS 8 ST. LOUIS RAILROAD GO. 

Coupons maturing June 1, 1905, from bonds of the Minne- , 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Company will be paid on and 
after that date upon presentation at the office of the Central 


Trust Company, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 
F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 
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The Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe Rail- 
way Company. 


New York, April 5, 1905. 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend (being dividend No. 9) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company of 
TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share pay- 
able June 1, 1905, out of surplus net 
earnings, to holders of COMMON Stock 
as registered at the close of the transfer 
books on May 12,1905. The transfer 
books for the COMMON Stock will be 
closed at three o'clock P.M. on May 12, 
1905, and will be reopened at ten o’clock 
A.M. on June 2, 1905. 


Dividend cheques will be mailed to 
holders of COMMON Stock who file suit- 
able orders therefor at this office. 


H. W. GARDINER, Assistant Treasurer, 
5 Nassau Street, New York City. 





GHIGAGO GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY GO. 

The 26th semi-annual payment of $2 per share interest on 
the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway Company will be made, according to the con- 
tract pertaining to said stock, on the 15th day of July, 
1905, to the holders of record on the last day of June, 1905. 

The transfer books of the 4 per cent. Debenture Stock 
will be closed on the close of business on June 15th, and 
remain closed until after the Annual Meeting of the *Com- 
pany on the 7th day of September, 5. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

R. C. WIGHT, Secretary. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, May 6, 1905. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY. 
120 Broadway, New York. 


Coupons due June 1, 1905, from the following bonds will 
be paid on and after that date at this office, namely: 


Southern Pacific Co. (Cen:ral Pacific Steck Collateral) 
4% Bonds. 





Goushoun Pacific Co. 2-5 Years 4% Collateral Trust 

nds. 

Central Pacific] Railway Co. 3%% Mortgage Gold 
Bouds.4 : m 1 * "a 

Gulf, Western Texas & Pacific Ry. Co. First Mort- 
gage 5% Bonds, 

Neughers California Railway Co. First Mortgage 5<¢ 

Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Ry. Co. Second 
Mortgage 7% Bonds. ; 

Fort Worth & New Orleans Ry. Co. First Mortgace 
6: Bonds. 


A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS GOMPANY. 


A Semi-annual Dividend of THREE ($3.00) Dollars per share has 
been declared, payable in New York, July 1, 1905, to the Share- 
holders of record at the close of business May 81, 1905 : also an 


extra Dividend of ONE ($1.00) Dollar per share out of the earnings 
of the Company on its a 
MES F. FARGO, Treasurer. 
New York, May 10, 1905. 








AMERICAN GAR AND reonper fourast: 
York, vd 9th, 1905. 
PREFERRED CAPITAL STO 
DIVIDE NO. 25. 


At a meeting of the a ? Directors held this day it 
was resolved that a dividend of 11-6 PER CENT. on the 
Preferred Capital Stock of the Company be declared and 
paid on Saturday, July ist, 1905, at the office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, No. 28 Nassau 
Street, Kew York City, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 8th, 1905. Transfer books will 
close on Thursday, June 8th, “ed and reopen on Monday, 
a 8a, 1905. 8S. S. DE LANO, Treasurer. 

. BIXBY, Secretary. 


AMERIGAN GAR AND Reonear GOMPANY. 


New York, May 20, 1905. 
TO THE STOCKHOLDERS: 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors held on May 9, 
1905, a dividend for two months at the rate of SEVEN PER 
CENT. per annum (being one and one-sixth per cent.) was 
declared on the Preferred Capital Stock and made payable 
July 1, 1905. The transfer books will close June 8, 1905, 
and reopen July 3, 1905. 

This action was taken to bring the quarterly dividend 
periods and reports in conformity to the fiscal year and 
annual statement. On account of the difficulty in taking 
ee, during a winter month, the fiscal year was 

changed to end April 30 instead of February 28, the Com- 
cone having begun operations March 1, 1899, and the first 
fiscal period, therefore, was fourteen months. This change 
made it necessary to include the earnings for March and 
April in the annual statement and those for May in the 
subsequent quarterly report. As these three months have 
heretofore covered one dividend period, this separation of 
the earnings caused some misunderstanding, which will be 
avoided hereafter, as the quarterly report will then cover 
the same period as the dividend. 

The first dividend on the Preferred Capital Stock was 
paid in July, 1899, and quarterly dividends have been paid 
on same since that time during each a November, 
February, May and August. After July 1, 1905, however, 
the regular quarterly dividend on the Preferred Capital 
Stock of one and three-quarters per cent. (being at the 
rate of seven per cent. per annum), when declared. will be 
paid on the first day of October, January, April and July of 
each year, and on the same day a report of the result of 
the operations of the Company for the dividend period will 
be mailed to the stockholders. 

It will be apparent that the dividend of one and one-sixth 
per cent., payable July 1, 1905, is declared solely to make 
the dividend periods and the quarter! reports conform to 
the fiscal year by Paying two months’ dividend before the 
regular time, and does not in any way affect the dividend 
rate to be paid on the Preferred Stock. 

Respectfully submitted. 
F. H. EATON, President. 





GHIGLE GOMPANY. 
New York, May 25th, 1905. 

A dividend of ONE PER CENT. on the Common Stock of 
this Company has this day been declared, payable June 20th 
next to all Common — of record at 8 P.M. on 
Thursday, June 15th, 

Common Stock a books will close 3 P.M., June 15th, 
and reopen June 2ist, at 10 A.M 


AMERIGAN 


yo ROWLEY, Treasurer. 





BUFFALO 8 SUSQUEHANNA IRON COMPANY. 
First Mortgage 5 Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 
Coupon No. 6, due June 1, 1905, will be paid at maturity 

at the office of 
FISK & ROBINSON, 35 Cedar St., N. Y. 
H. D. CARSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 





NOTIGE. 

At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Underwood Typewriter Company of New Jersey, held on the 
23d day of May, 1905, a dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT. 
was declared upon the first and second preferred stock 
issues of said company to all stockholders of record at the 
close of business on June 10th next, payable July ist, 1905, 
at the office of the oma. 


E WITT BERGEN, Treasurer. 





THE UNITED STATES LEATHER GCOMPANY. 
26-28 Ferry St., New York, May 23, 1905. 
A dividend of $1.50 per share on its preferred stock has 
this day been declared by the Board of Directors of this 
company, payable July 1, 1905, to stockholders of record 


June 15, 1905. 
JAMES‘R. PLUM, Treasurer. 
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TO ALL HOLDERS OF PREFERRED STOCK 
AND OF COMMON STUCK 0F 


Rubber Goods Mfg.Co. 


Office of 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


54 Wall Street, New York. 


Pursuant to arrangements made by a Syndicate 
for the exchange of shares of the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Company for shares of the United 
States Rubber Company, the undersigned gives no- 
tice that in behalf of such Syndicate, the Central 
Trust Company of New York is prepared to receive 
the deposit of certificates for any shares of the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company for the pur- 
pose of such exchange on the following basis: 


For each $100 par value of the Preferred 
Stock of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Company, $100 par value of the 8% non- 
cumulative First Preferred Stock of the 
United States Rubber Company. 

For each $100 par value of the Common 
Stock of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing 
Company, $50 par value of the 6% non- 
cumulative Second Preferred Stock of the 
United States Rubber Company. 

Such preferred stock of the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Company must carry 
all dividends and rights to dividends de- 
clared or payable after July 1, 1905. 

Dividends on the preferred stocks of the 
United States Rubber Company to be de- 
livered to depositors, are to begin to accrue 
from July 1, 1905. 


Arrangements have already been made for the 
acquisition of a very large proportion of the stock 
of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company. 

The offer herein made for stock of the Rubber 
Goods Manufacturing Company is conditional upon 
the deposit and sale hereunder of at least two-thirds 
in amount of all outstanding shares of the capital 
stock of the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company. 

Certificates for stocks of the Rubber Goods Manu- 
facturing Company must be deposited with the 
Central Trust Company of New York, as depositary, 
as stated below, in exchange for its transferable 
receipts. 

The deposited certificates must be accompanied 
by suitable assignments and powers of attorney, in 
blank, duly executed, and having attached thereto. 
if required, suitable assignments or transfers of 
all dividends and rights to dividends as above 
stated. Every deposit must be made upon the 
following further terms and conditions: 


(1.) The undersigned shall have power 
to deliver the deposited certificates to the 
United States Rubber Company: but until 
so delivered the undersigned shall have full 
control over such certificates. The transfer 
and delivery to the United States Rubber 
Company of the deposited shares of the 
Rubber Goods Manufacturing Company, 
may be completed whenever the under- 
signed shall deem that a sufficient amount 
of such stock shall have been deposited. 

(2.) The certificates for shares of the 
United States Rubber Company deliver- 
able to depositors, shall be delivered at the 
ottice of the Central Trust Company of 
New York in the City of New York, after 
public advertisement by the undersigned 
made in at least two newspaners in the Citv 
of New York. Such certificates may be issued 












in the names of the respective holders of the 
receipts entitled thereto, or may be issued 
in ~cch other names as the undersigned 
may select, in which event they shall be 
endorsed for transfer in blank at the time 
of delivery. Every depositor agrees to ac- 
cept in full payment and exchange for his 
deposited stock, certificates for shares in the 
capital stock of the United States Rubber 
Company to be delivered at the rates above 
specified, in respect of the stock by him so 
deposited. At the option of the under- 
signed, temporary certificates for such 
shares may be delivered, pending the prep- 
aration and delivery of engraved certifi- 
cates. 

The United States Rubber Company has 
issued and has now outstanding 235,255 
shares of preferred stock and 250, 
shares of common stock. Under resolutions 
of its Board of Directors at the meeting 
thereof held May 12, 1905, which action 
was ratified by resolutions of the stock- 
holders in special meeting assembled upon 
May 25, 1905, the preferred stock is to be 
changed into a First Preferred Stock and 
is to be increased to 400,000 shares, of 
which 90,514 shares will be issuable in ex- 
change for an equal amount of shares of 
the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and the remaining First Preferred 
Stock will be reserved for future require- 
ments of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany. By the same resolutions, there has 
been authorized an issue of 100,000 shares 
of a Second Preferred Stock of the United 
States Rubber Company, all of which will 
be issuable to the aforesaid Syndicate under 
a contract (with the United States Rubber 
Company, of which a copy is on file with 
the Central Trust Company of New York, 
and to which reference herebv is made), 
providing for the offer by the Syndicate of 
one share of such Second Preferred Stock 
of the United States Rubber Company for 
every two shares of the common stock of 
the Rubber Goods Manufacturing Com- 
pany. To the extent that the Syndicate 
shall not be entitled to such Second Pre- 
ferred Stock under said contract, such Sec- 
ond Preferred Stock will be held by the 
United States Rubber Company for its fu- 
ture corporate requirements. It is the in- 
tention of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany to make application to the New York 
— Exchange for the listing of all new 
stock. 

(3.) The Central Trust Company of New 
York may make all such rules as it shall 
deem expedient covering the transfer and 
registration of receipts for deposited shares 
and for the closing of the transfer books 
for such receipts for any purpose. 

(4.) At any time before the stocks of the 
United States Rubber Company actually 
shall have been issued and delivered in ex- 
change for stocks of the Rubber Goods 
Manufacturing Company deposited here- 
under, this offer may be revoked; and in 
such case no act or notice of revocation 
shall be required other than an advertise- 
ment thereof at least once in each of two 
daily newspapers in the City of New York. 
In the event of anv such revocation, the 
deposited stocks then remaining unex- 
changed shall be returned without charge 
upon surrender of the respective receipts 
issued therefor, and the depositors and re- 
ceipt-holders respectively shall have no 
claim against the Trited States Rubber 
Company or the Syndicate or against the 
undersigned. 
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Deposits must be made at the office of the Cen- 
tral Trust Company of New York, 54 Wall Street, 
New York City, on or before the 15th day of June, 
1905. After that date, no deposit will be received 
except in the discretion of the undersigned, and on 
such terms as the undersigned may prescribe. 

The right is reserved to the undersigned to ter- 
minate the privilege of deposit hereunder at an 
earlier date upon two days’ notice, to be given by 
publication at least once in each of two daily news- 
papers in the City of New York. 


For ANTHONY N. BRADY, 
Syndicate Manager. 


CENTRAL TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
54 Wall Street, New York. 
Dated New York, May 27, 1905. 


ALLENS FOOT-EASE 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the 
feet. It cures cinful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out 
of corns and bunions. It?s the greatest 
comfort discovery oftheage. Allen's 
Foot= Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel 
easy. Itisa certain cure for ingrowing nails, 
sweating, callous and hot, tired, aching feet. 
We have ower 80, 000 testimonials, I 

TO-DAY. Sold by all Druggists and Shoe 
) Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substi- 

tute. Sent by mail for 25c. instamps. 
y 


FREE TRIAL pAcksGs 
sent by mail 

MOTHER GRAY’S SWEET POW- 
DERS, the best medicine for Feverish, sickly 
“In a pinch, Children. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 

use Allen’s Trial Package FREE. Address, 
Foot-Ease.” AILLLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy,N,Y. 


(Mention ‘his magazine. ) 



























OLD FAMILY 5 


Kough Red Skin 


can be brought back to its 
normal condition by bathing 
bey Pond’s Extract. 


DNOS EXTRAC 


ae. Y: ry - were Sound to contain dl 
cohol or formaldehydeor both. To 
me danger of potsoning insist a 


The ng 
OLD FamiLy, ocr? 


ONDS EXTRA 








The Popular 


Effer- 


vescent 
Relief for 


’ Constipation 


Biliousness, og re Stomach 


Promptly effective. No griping or unpleasantness. 
Of such unusual excellence that it has been 





sold on merit more than 60 years. 


At Druggists, 50c and $1, or by mail from 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson Street, N. Y. 





During forty years the word “‘«WALTHAM” 


has become the most famous trade-mark 


in the world, signifying among all civilized 
peoples THE American Watch. 
WALTHAM WATCHES are the 


best that are or can be made in America 


or in Europe. 


“ The Perfected American Watch,” an illustrated book of 
interesting information about watches, free upon request. 


AMERICAN WALTHAM WatTcH CoMPANY, 


WAI-THAM, MASS. 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


Domestic and Foreign Bankers 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in all parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 


Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 


Wm. A. Read & Co. 
BANKERS 


Members of the N. Y. and Boston Stock Exchanges 


25 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 


205 La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


43 State Street 
BOSTON 


Maryland Telephone Building 
BALTIMORE 


Investment Securities 


Deposits received and interest allowed on 
Balances, subject to Draft at sight. 


Commission Orders executed in all the 
principal Markets. 





Investment Securities 


Bills of Exchange, 
Cable Transfers, 





Commercial and Travelers’ Credits, 
International Cheques, 

Collections, 

Certificates of Deposits. 





Brown Brothers 2 Co. 


59 Wall Street, New York 


JOHN MUNROE: CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York. 
4 Post Office Square, Boston. 


Travellers’ Letters of Credit 


In STERLING and FRANCS 
For Europe and the East ; 
in DOLLARS 
For this and adjacent countries. 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT, BILLS OF 
EXCHANGE AND CABLE TRANSFERS. 


MUNROE & CO., 7 ia 

















LATHAM, 


ALEXANDER & CO. 
BANKERS, 


Nos. 16 and 18 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 





Conduct a General 


Banking Business. 
Members of the New York Stock Exchange. 





Accounts of Banks, Bankers, Merchants 
and Individuals received on favorable terms, 
and Interest allowed on Daily Balances, 
subject to check at sight. 
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FISK & ROBINSON 
BANKERS 


Government Bonds 


AND OTHER 


Investment Securities 


MEMBER NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


28 State Street 
BOSTON 


35 Cedar Street 
NEW YORK 








Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 


Available in all parts of the world, 
issued by 


REDMOND & CO. 


BANKERS, 


41 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
507 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





The most satisfactory method to carry 
Sunds while traveling. 











Descriptive pamphlet on Request. 


REDMOND & CO.’S Letters of Credit are ob- 
tainable through Banks and Bankers generally. 














J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payable in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 





Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne 


BANKERS 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 
ALSO OBTAINABLE THROUGH 
LINGOLN NATIONAL BANK 
ASTOR NATIONAL BANK 
HAMILTON BANK AND BRANGHES 
GORN EXGHANGE BANK AND BRANCHES 
WEST SIDE BANK 
MEGHANIGS AND TRADERS BANK 


t) 
Travelers’ Checks avaiiabie in all parts of the world 
Pamphlet, ‘‘ Funds for Travelers,” on application 





Farm Mortgages 1 THe Irrigated West 


INTEREST 


Irrigated farms have 


6% 


lands exposed to drought or excessive moisture. 
itself, guarantees success to the intelligent farmer. 


free of all taxes or expense to the investor, on loans secured 
by first mortgage on personally inspected IRRIGATED farms in 
selected localities in COLORADO, 

ractically an insurance against crop failure not possessed by 


WYOMING, and MONTANA. 


Irrigation, an artas old as civilization 


The limited amount of irrigable land, in a region 


in which the population engaged in mining and manufacturing is constantly increasing, assures a home 
market at profitable — and, consequently, stable land values and safe loans. 


We offer a selection o 
worth two or three times the amount o the loan. 
investment. Business established 1880. 





these mortgages, cared for until maturity without charge, secured by lands 
Interest at 4 per cent. allowed on al! sums awaiting 
References and information on application. 





THE VAN KLEECK-BACON 


INVESTMENT CO., Denver, Colo. 
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9 6%, On New York Real Estate 
AMERICAN REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


This Company, founded in 1888, is the original and oldest real estate corporation among the 
hundreds now successfully engaged in the business of buying and improving New York real 
estate for income or for sale. Its property holdings include over six miles of lot frontage at 
stations of the subway in Manhattan and the Bronx, and New York's most beautiful residential 
suburb, Park Hill-on-the-Hudson. In the enlargement of its business it offers at par in multi- 


ples of $100 Six Per Cent Gold Bonds. 


These Bonds are secured by the Company's entire assets of over $7,000,000, 
including Capital and Surplus of over $1,125,000. Interest is payable semi- 
annually by Coupons attached. They are negotiable and transferable and 
convertible into cash. Affording liberal return, absolute safety and cash Y 
availability, they combine the three essentials of the ideal investment. @% 
Map of New York City, showing the location of our various prop- 
erties, with Seventeenth Annual Statement and other circulars with 
full particulars on request. 


WA AmericanReal Estate Company — 


716 Dun Building, 290 Broadway, New York \ ao a. 


da 
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OWN YOUR OWN COTTAGE AUTO SUPPLI ES 
In ye ae At lant ic City aS ae oe from the largest and 


We don’t advertise one well known article at a cut price 


You can now purchase lots at a very and add it on other goods, but sell everything at compar 
reasonable price in ative low prices. 


Everything a Bargain 


BY THE; ~ ; , 
if You Buy Right 
VE NINO SEA Special for this week only. 


Outfit No. 1.—Two No. 18 Bullet Lamps with mirror lenses 
On the same island, same beach, and immediately adjoining Atlantic x 4 
City—only ten minutes’ ride by trolley. Ventnor is not a barren sera seperate ae ed a San ee 
tract, but oy built up and flourishing under prosperous cit Single Cylind F y T . il 
government, with well-conducted hotels and many summer resi- nt e Cylinder Frenc ore Coil, guaranteed for six 
dences. months ; regular price, $11.00 ; special price, $6.00 each. 

Four Cylinder French Type Coil, guaranteed for six 
months; regular price, $60.00; sale price, $32.00. 


00 Each and upwards’ The popular “ four way” Goggle ; finest quality ; remov- 
esta Aa EWTs able glasses ; special price, $1.15. 

. De Dion Type Porcelain Plug, all sizes................. $ .19 

* $10 down, OPRTEOD POPOUIIDG, cece cccccccccccscescsoescessencacs 12 


$1.50 per week. Dashboard Clock, guaranteed for one year; special 
1 





SE Se cP eh Rneinendeoeeres . 

When one considers that lots there only 1,000 feet from the ocean | French Ammeters or Voltmeters...........-.cecceeeces 3.50 
can be purchased for $150 per lot, and then compare it with lots on Als 

the omne beach, not a | mile swag, iy -¥- are — F500, the L s hlich G. sas 
tremendous opportunity for a Bargain in seashore Real Estate is amps, Searchlights, Generators, French Horns, Fre 
most plausible. We pay railroad fare within a radius of 1,000 miles Goggles, Caps, Dusters, Baskets, Tire Cases Non Skidding 
to all we a. Full information, references, testimonials, Chains, Soot Proof Sta Rite Jewel and all other makes o: 
etc., on application to the standard plugs. Speedometers,Odometers at very low prices 


WHEELOCK CO., | “THE MoTor' car 


444 Bartlett Building, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


43 Cortlandt St. 1,645-47 Broadway, N.Y. 
2705 Broadway. .Telephone 975-976 Riverside, N. Y. * Phone 2300—Cortlandt. * Phone, 4648—Columbus. 
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NOt Affected by Rate Agitation. 


The most conservative investors in the com- 
munity are now buying good mining stocks in- 
stead of railway shares. Mining does not depend 
on public franchises, and its profits cannot be taken 
away by adverse legislation. The more railroads 
are restricted by law as to their rates the more 
profit for the mining companies, for miners fur- 
nish large amounts of freight, and the cheaper the 
freights the better for the miners. 

President Roosevelt’s policy makes for profit for 
the mining company as much as it makes for peril 
for the railroad company. 

Many of the most experienced and successful 
investors of the country are now buying the stock 
of the GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING 
COMPANY, and believe it to be the best invest- 
ment on the market to-day. The Company owns 
by far the largest property in one of the richest 
mining districts of the world—the Verde Copper 
belt in Yavapai County, Arizona. Its property is 
several times as large as that of its near neighbor, 
the United Verde, and it seems to be in every way 
just as rich. The Company has spent nearly a 
million dollars in the development and equipment 
of this property, and uncovered ore bodies large 
enough to last longer than any of us will last, and 
rich enough to pay dividends equal to those paid 
by the oldest and most successful copper producers 
of the country. 

Its recently completed smelting plant is now 
running successfully and profitably, and the profits 
it is earning will be distributed among the stock- 
holders in dividends a little later. 

The stock is steadily advancing in price as the 
investing community come to appreciate more and 
more the merits of the enterprise. 

To provide increased capital for its increased 
business and to keep up its record of paying as it 
goes, the Company has recently increased its stock 
from 300,000 to 350,000 shares of the par value 
of $10 a share, and a limited amount of the new 
stock is now offered for subscription at $11 a 
share. 


Make checks payable to the order of the 
GEORGE A. TREADWELL MINING COMPANY 
and send to 

MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 








REAL ESTATE 


Mortgage loans at 4 and 432%. High class 
dwellings for sale on Brooklyn Heights. 
See us before buying elsewhere. 
New York Office: 


1388S BROADWAW 
Telephone 2171 Cortlandt. 


Vennette F. Pelletreau @ Co. 


186 Remsen Street, 
Tel. 2900 Main. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















ESTABLISHED 1881. 


Stryker, Manley & Buck 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 
and REAL ESTATE 


Duluth 33 








Minnesota 





Especial attention given to conservative invest- 
ments, and the care of property for 
non-residents. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








C, A, FIELD. E. D, FIELD 


E. D. FIELD CO., 
REAL ESTATE. 


Mortgage Loans, Insurance. 
203-4 Exchange Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 


REFERENCES: 
American Exchange Bank, Duluth. 
Granite Savings Kank and Trust Co., Barre, Vt. 
Dartmouth National Ba: Hanover, N. H. 
Rockford National Bank, cktord, Ill. 


We do a general Real Estate and Loan Business, buying and 
selling real estate; act as agents incollection of rents and care 
of property. Special attention to business for non-residents. 
We are recommending a few special bargains in improved in- 
side oaks netting 10% and over. Write for particulars. 

LOANS made on improved city property netting investor 5 
to 6 per cent. No loan made without a careful personal inspec- 
tion of property securing same. 














Financial Opportunity 


FOR CLERGYMEN 


Any clergyman can learn something to his advantage 
by writing for my book entitled. ‘*Ten Years.” which 
gives my successful history. It tells how I started my 
immense business upon $50.00 capital. It tells the minister 
how he can invest $5 00 a month or more in a legitimate, 
profitable enterprise. which promises to pay at least 
fifteen per cent. this year. I want ministers and doctors 
as my special representatives. Write for this book. Ad- 
dress e Mac Levy Company, Dept. 21, 68 Clark St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


R.L. DAY @CO. 


BANKERS, 


3 Nassau St., New York. 
35 Congress St., Boston. 


Commission Orders Executed 
in Both Markets. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
34 YEARS QU CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 
NOR AR RE RETREAT CTS AE SLOT LE OTE 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


John Hancock Bldg., Boston. Chamber of C ‘ce, Chicago. 
Home Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 











Ixxx THE INDEPENDENT 
$D9S4S 49040404 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK } 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1856 
Statement March i4th, 1905. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS and UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $10,230,000 
DEPOSITS, : . : - : 97,907,000 | 


OFFICERS: 
RICHARD DELAFIELD, - - + President 
STUYVESANT FISH, = * - Vice-President 
GILBERT G. THORNE, Vice-President 
JOHN C. McKEON, Vice-President 
JOHN C. VAN CLEAF, Vice-President 
EDWARD J. BALDWIN, Cashier 
WILLIAM O. JONES, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM A. MAIN, Ass’t Cashier 
FRED’K O. FOXCROFT, Ass’t Cashier 
MAURICE H. EWER, = * * Ass’t Cashier 

DIRECTORS 


JOSEPH T. MOORE W. ROCKHILL POTTS GEORGE FRED’K VIETOR 
STUYVESANT FISH CORNELIUS ee 


» GEORGE S. HART ISAAC GUGG 
CHARLES SCRIBNER ° JOHN E. BORNE 
EDWARD Cc. HOYT OH B ASTOR LEWIs CASS LEDYARD 
GILBERT G. THORNE JOHN C. McKEON 


DDO OOD ODDO ODF SD ODIO IOIOODY 


National Shoe Fast t River National Bank 
& Leather Bank le ho Naa 


Capital 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK Surplus and Profits 


VINCENT LOESER 


1853 271 BROADWAY 1905 | zuxas = suwnu, 


Capital DIRECTORS. 


Surplus and Profits DAVID BANKS, VINCENT LOESER, 
WILLIAM L. MOYER DAVID BANKS. Jr., CHARLES G. HALL, 
‘ : ‘ P. CHAUNCEY ANDERSON, 
FRANCIS B. GRIFFIN. 





AUGUSTUS ©. CORBY : Cashier. CHARLES BANKS, 
ALFRED J. McGRATH 











Boody, McLellan @ Co. 


BANKERS 
FIFTY-SEVEN BROADWAY 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange. Cable Address ‘* Goskite.”’ 


BRANCH OFFICES 
ALBANY, N. Y. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONN. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
JANUARY INVESTMENTS. 














